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BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BY 8. LOVE, ESQ. 

Time met Beauty one day in her garden, 

Where roses were blooming fair ; 
Time and Beauty were never good friends, 

So she wondered what brought him there. 
Poor Beauty exclaimed, with sorrowful air, 
**T request, Father Time, my sweet roses you'll spare "— 
For Time was going to mow them all down; 
While Beauty exclaimed, with her prettiest frown, 

“Fie, Father Time! fie, Father Time! 

Oh, what a crime! fie, Father Time! 


IT. ¢ 

“Well,” said Time, “ at least let me gather 

A few of your roses here ; 
Tis part of my pride to be always supplied 

With roses the whole of the year.” 
Poor Beauty consented, though half in despair, 
And Time as he went asked a lock of her hair; 
And, as he stole the soft ringlet sobright, 
He vowed 'twas for love—but she knew ’twas for spite. 

Fie, Father Time! &c. 


Il 
Time went on, and left Beauty in tears— 
He’s a tell-tale, the wor(d well knows ;— 
So he boasted to all of the fair lady's fall, 
vAnd showed the lost ringlet and rose. 
So shocked was poor Beauty to find that her fame 
Was ruined, though she was in no-wise to blame, 
That she drooped like some flower that’s torn from its clime, 
And his friends a!] mysteriously said, * it was Time.” 
Fie, Father Time! &c. 
DEAR GIRL, THOSE TEARS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GARLAND,” &c. 
Dear girl, those tears of anguish dry, 
I would not idly give thee pain; 
Sav only thou art true, and I 
Will take thee to these arms again. 
I cannot love, as erst, and see 
Those orbs of blue suffused with tears ; 
Canst thou have wrong’d thyself and me, 
The memory wrong’d of other years? 
They tell me some one, distant now, 
Has won thy heart—thy red lips press’d; 
They hint that he has kiss’d thy brow, 
And, loving, with thy love been bless'd, 
Still, if thou wilt but smile and say, 
As erst, so wilt thou love again, 
Once more I'll own the magic sway 
Of Beauty and her silken chain. 
——— 


THOUGHTS ON THE POET TASSO. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
“Con la penna e con la spada 
Nessun val quanto Torquato.” 

Of all the Italian poets, nay, of allspoets, Tasso appears to ine the most inte- 
resting : inasmuch as that genius, though it form the chief and most attractive 
charm in others, was in him but a bright jewel, blending with, but never out- 
shining, the splendour of his bosom gems, religion and morality. ‘That divinity 





that breathed in the soul of ‘T'asss seemed to have touched, as with holy fire, | 
every passion of his heart, making it like the genial spring expand into the glow- | 


ing premise of a future Eden. 


Beyond the two characters, of a poet and a lover, Tasso has been too little 
appreciated : for when we contemplate the picture truth presents of this 
great man—when we see his humility in all that regards himself, his noble con- 
cedence of the palm to others, his generous forgiveness of enemies, and trust- 
ing confidence in friends, to which was added a perfect love of God, and sub- 
Taissive reliance on that all-wise Providence 
while yet captive in a cell at Ferrara—wher 
gifts of a raré virtue, do not the great poet anc 
reflections of his sun of mind, 
crown them. 


that led him on his way to heaven, 


1 the adoring lover form but bright 
and instead of crowning Tasso, make him to 


Some of the pleasantest excursions my fancy ever took, were to the sunn 
regions of poetic Italy, to accom 
bowers of his boyhood, to the 
delight we have tarried at Sorr 
in whose fairy lineaments tt 


y 
pany the melancholy Tasso from the myrtle 
dark precincts of his tomb-like cell. With what 
ento, to witness the baptism of the boy Torquato, 
i€ all-searching eye of maternal love could not read 
the glory of the future man. When, disdaining ease, he follows the fortunes of 
his wandering sire, how sweetly do we trace the golden promise of the poet, in 
that early dedication of genius to nature, in which he so beautifully commemo- 
rates his first parting with his first friend, his mother. 
“Ma dal sen de la madre empia fortuna 

Pargoletto divelse, ah di’ que’ baci 

Ch’ ella bagno di lagrime dolenti 

Con sospir mi rinfembra, e de gli ardenti 

Preghi che sen portar l’aure fugaci, 

Che 1’ non doveagiunger piii volto a yolto 

Fra quelle braccia accolto 

Con nodi cosi stretti, e si tenaci, F 

Lasso, e seguij con mal sieure piante 

Qual’ Ascanio, o Camilla il padre errante.” 
Amid the academic shades of 
Gonzaga,* about 
humble anc 
labour. 
racter ; and light, the light of heavenly poesy, puts to flight the logic of the law: 
and then his dee . ; " 7 
into tears, that gy 


Padua we next see hiin, with the youthful Scipio 
his own age, discoursing of abstruse points, or bending an 
1 attentive ear to others, older than his dear associate in mental 


p blue serious eye gathers into laughing sunshine; and anon 
} ] 
. . ish, like healthful springs, cherishing the heart that vields them. 
gain, what; ic scenes } 
gain, Ww atmagic scenes of splendour and of gaiety have I conjured up, in 
my nignut rambles |" ars t r 
ny moonlight rambles to Ferrara! Its lighted halls echoing the music of a 
thousand dulcet strings. ite naridici: std ; 

‘gS, ts paridisia® gardens, storied temples, delicious foun- 

‘s of myrtle, and of orange trees, whose golden fruitage 


tains, and winding walt 
realizes the fable of 1} j ‘ T 
alizes the fable of the sweet Hesperides Ihere Tasso sate, and loved the 


rosy hours Z here as - 
the ho rs Sway t ere made close fel owship with nature, and whispered to 
tin 0 sKy breeze that stole his sighs, the name of Leonora There we behold 
im, that * prince of SOng, sitting at the feet of his bright lady love, who was 
* Afterwards 1 : 
s cardinal ; with this nobleman ‘Tasso contracted that early friendship 


which ended but with his life. 
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| to him “ a crystal-girded shrine,”* yet who, with all her beauty, rank, and leare- | eye lit up with light from heaven, and his mild ar scape Neen ys bm 
| ing, owes immortality to,Tasso’s song. Oh, boast of human pride! whatareall God, who, as he said, * was pleased at last tu ae =} safe in 4 om nn 
| the proud array, the pageant pomp of meretricious greatness, to simple unattended | long a storm.” It is the festival of St. Mark. oe a “ah o Pum 
genius! The mighty duke, the regal Alphonso, with all the splendonr of his | flowers of early spring; the altars glittering with their eve ifts, Mmm 
| state—his costly palaces, gay, court, and kingly banquetings—how inferjor to the | with frankincense. And now the pealing organ and the — M ee 
| homeless, fortuneless, and pntitled Tasso! who,thinks of the prince when Tasso _ melody around those holy walls,* where Tasso les, and ae ; myn ae 

appears? who listens to tMiducal speaker, when the eloquent lips of the bard, at intervals from turrets grey, requiem his parting opere. . ee ! bid mw oh 4 
breathe upon the ear? Or Who that could be Tasso, would be the Prince of , symbol of his faith! his dying lips essay to kiss the cross: he spea a 
Ferrara? | the music of his voice—* Jn manus tuas Domine.”+ | te . 
So died this Christian poet: and so let all poets die, by living as Tasso lived. 
Let the scholar imitate his humility ; let the wit practice hie forbearance ; let 
Transforming in thy flight the meanest thing the lover of society carry into social life his holy virtues ; and ro the recluse 
Thy keen eye glances on, to something bright, visit his cell at Ferrara, and there learn how to keep green his human sympa~- 
And beautiful to*fancy ! thou canst flin | thies. ‘ 
Elysium v’er the Rae and make pry te In short, let the youthful reader not merely consider Tasso as the poet of 


Immortal ' Onthy buoyant wing, 
Thou springést-upward to the stars of light, 





isti i d the practical 
Enamoured of her tears ; who would not wear | Ttaly, or the lover of Leonora, but as the Christian philosopher, an Pp 
Thy radiant coronal, and argent plume, ’ | moralist, whose life was a model which all men may study to hea ens > 
And count the kingly robe without compare that model let the vain author go and compare himself with the humble, self- 


* + i Iso go, and learn of Tasso ta 
Thou god-like attribute! celestial gift! applauded them. ‘To that model let the rich man a ’ 1 i 

Linking our human nature to divine, value wealth, only for the good it yields to others. And last, let om who pines 
If, to the great high priest of all, we lift _ in the shade of poverty, learn of Tassc, who was contented when he wanted for 


: 
Inferior to the Tyrian of thy loom? | abased Tasso; who thought nothing of his own works, when all the world 


“The soul he kindled at his holy shrine, | 


> RR ee a Tey ee se 


1, I say, we contemplate these rare | 


Sometimes his fair and elevated brow relaxes of its philosophic cha- | 


And, like Italia’s bard, awake the string 
To strains supernal spirits love to sing! 
When escaping from his prison at Ferrara, Tasso flies “like another Bias,”’t 
with what pleasure we renew ovr pilgrimage ; and accompany the fugitive in his 
flight over rugged plain and mountain steep, sometimes following the dizzy path 
of the wild chamois, at others traversing the rocky vale, where cloistered walls 
invite the bard to rest! And when he reaches Rome, and all, that classic city 
; welcomes him; when princes, cardinals, and learned men go forth to greet him 
—with what pride we note this noble of nature’s making, bearing his honours 
with so meek a grace, that envy’s self lies captive at his feet: for he, although 
flattered. and -caressed by all, counts too little of his own desert, to wear the 
wreath of pride. 


his heart, he turns his eye to fair Sorrento, the city of his birth, within whose 
well-remembered and * time-honoured” walls resides his widowed sister, the 
dear companion of his by-gone years. Again we follow him over unknown 
paths, from early dawn to twilight, and in the shepherd's cot, perched high like 


Next, reaching Gaieta, we enter the trim bark that bears him to Sorrento, where 
be acts that little drama of the heart affection planned to try a sister’s love.-— 
Now, habited as a shepherd might beseem, he eriters Cornelia’s dwelling : feign- 
ing well the story of a brother's danger, he sees his sister swoon; and touched 
with such sweet proof of her unchanged regard, throws off his peasant garb, and 
tells her all. And now with pleasant haste the board is spread, and Tasso sits 
him down between the widow and her orphans: and while all eyes look lovingly 
on him, and every hand is busy in bis service, much wonders he how he could 
live so long in courts, apart from such dear ties; he will return no more to dwell 
with worldlings, 
He asks not happiness but longs for rest. 

And here it may be found. So reasons Tasso; as men will reason when 
after slumbering long. the heart awakes to early feelings, and finds the freshness 
of those spring-time hours dispel the visions of life’s cheating dream. Alas! 
too powerful love again invites him to the court of Alphonso; and Leonora’s 
voice, like the charmed syren’s tempts him to his ruin. Once more we follow 
him, the wandering Tasso; and again behold him in the prince’s power, the 
tenant of a cell at St. Anne's, the dwelling of the dreamy lunatic, his lofty 
spirit, like the captive bird, beating its silver wings against the wires of his 
cramped cage; till with disturbed and wildered thoughts his mind grows fanci- 
ful, and images to itself strange phantasies and mystic shapes, that haunt his 
cell,t scaring sweet rest and wholesome appetite. Look there! mute hangs 


his stringless harp, no longer tuned for listening beauty’s ear. Thus he addres- 
ses it: 





“Tu che ne vai in Pindo 
Ivi pende mia cetra ad un cipresso, 
Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi 
Chio son dag!’ anni e da fortuna oppresso.”’ 


ie , 
Yet sometimes he will woo a happier mood ; and sitting in the moonlight, deem | 


an angel, stealing to bis side, whispers of joys eternal. Hark! he speaks to it, 
i his own ** familiar spirit,”’ as he calls it; and questions of it things invisible to 
| mortal ken. ‘Then, soothed by glimpses of a future heaven, he forgets the woes 
| and wrongs of this dark earth; and soaring on the eagle wings of mind, he 
| weaves into golden numbers the glowing thoughts that crowd upon him. 


| ones, than Tasso. Yet his trials would, to the ambitious man, have been but as 
| feathers in the scale, compared with that triumphant crown awarded to his genius 
| by all the wise and the gvod of his time, both in his native Italy, and in other 


| nations. The sprightly Frenchman, the grave Spaniard, and the ardent sons of | 
| Oriental skies, all bung alike enamoured over the pages of his famed Jerusalem, | 


| and wandered untired through the Arcady of his pastoral Aminta.!| From the 
| gilded walis of the proud Vatican, to the deep solitudes of the wild Alps, Tasso’s 
| name was a sweet familiar sound to every car. ‘The young maids of Tuscany 
| sang among their sylvan shades the love-songs of Tasso: the Venetian gondo- 
lier, as he rowed his fairy bark over the moonlight watere of the Adriatic, 
| chaunted in chorus with his rude co-mates the stanzas of Tasso: and even 
| the savage bandit, Sciarra,** at the name of Tasso, smoothed his rugged features 
| into peace, and compeiied his outlawed bands to let the poet pass in safety. 
But oh! how grand, yet touching, and withal instructive, is the closing scene 
of his eventful life! When entering Rome for the last time, invited to receive 
| the honour of a solemn crownihg in the capitol, he is met by all the noble and 
the learned of that city of the cross, and told by holy lips, that ** his merit would 


given to those on whom it had hitherto been bestowed.’’tt Alas! he never lived 
| to realize the hope his coming gave, Death snapped the tuneful chords of his 
sweet lyre before its crowning day ; and flowers were strewed upon bis bier, that 
had been gathered for his triumph. Triumph, did I say? his ériumph was in 
death. ‘That was the crown he came to receive at Rome.”tt That the laurel, 
for whose deathless leaf, the Christian fights, and overcomes all that arms man 
against himself. 


Methinks I see the dying bard—his look composed and sweet, his clear blue 








* Byron’s * Lament of Tasso.” 

+ Tasso’s words. 

t The methods that were made nse of to cure Tasse of his pretended madness, 
nearly threw him into an absolute delirium. Hisimagimation became so disturbed, 
that he fancied himself haunted by a spirit, that continually disordered his books and 
pape re. . 


§“* The success of his Jerusalem was most unexampled ; it was translated into 


the Latin, French, Spanish, and even the Oriental Mnguages, almost as soon as it 
appeared. No performance ever before raised its reput@tion to such a height im so 
short a period.” 

|| The original of the Pastor Fido and Filli di Sciro. 

** 6 


A famous captain of banditti, who at that time infested the confines of the 
ecclesiastical states. This outlaw, hearing that Tasso was one of the company, 
sent @ message to assure him that he might pass in safety.” 

tf Pope Clement’s words to Tasso. 

1] Tasso’s message when dying, to the pope. 


e- | 
a 





When, leaving Rome by stealth, lest partial friends show mar the wishes of | 





Sure never bard was more honoured by great souls, or more maligned by little | 


add more honour to the laurel he was going to receive, than that crown had | 


every thing; nor blush to leave behind him as poor a cataloguet of*his w 
effects, as did that “ prince of song,” whose sole wealth was in abeyanc 


mines of eternity. 


be 

sso’s last words. , ; 3 

by pad. the MSS. in the Duke of Modena’s library isan accurate inventory 
of Tasso’s books and wardrobe, made by the poet himself, when confined in the hos- 
pital of St. Anna. It is in every respect a curiosity, and has never yet met the 
public eye. T'asso’s library appears to have consisted of seventy-two volumes only, 
of all kinds. Amongst them were : New Testament, copies Ae of the Greek 
yoets and prose writers, Cicero’s rhetoric, isolated v "8 0 jo, Sui . 
Renate, Capoali, and Salviato, and in his own hand-writing 4 volume of his own 
rhymes, an additional volume to the same, @ volume of his letters, letters to the 
Duke of Urbino, a dialogue ‘On avoiding the Multitude,’ fifty Stanzas to the Po ‘ 
two other volumes of his own works, and some minor MSS., including ‘3 add. vols. 
viz.‘ the Ist, 2nd, and 3d parts of my works.’ Alas! what penury does the ward~ 
robe of this heir to immortality exhibit! Four good shirts, and ‘5 unfit for wear; 
item, 3 good shirts in a box by themselves ; 2 pair of linnen stockings, and Tr 
for wearing under boots ;’ 2 handkerchiefs, and 4 others ina box just named; 4 


* The monastery of St. Onuphrius. 





| towels ‘not worn ont; a dozen silk garters; 2 bonnets. ‘the one new, and the other 
eaglet’s nest among the lonely mountains of Veletri, share in his homely meal. | old.’”"—Morning Herald, Nov. 1, 1833. 
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JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE ” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Qtontinucd from the Albion of Jan. 2. 

I took the carriage the next day, and drove to Lord Windermear's. He was 
at home, and I gave my name to the servant as Mr. De Benyon. It was the first 
time that I had made use of my ownname. His lordship was alone when I en- 
tered. He bowed, as if not recognising me, and waved his hand to a chair. 

“ My lord, I have given my true name, and you treat me asa perfect stranger. 
I will mention my former name, and I trust you will honour me with a recogni- 
tion. I was Japhet Newland.” he y, 

‘« My dear Mr. Newland, you must accept my apology ; but it is so long since 
we met, and [ did not expect to see you again.” 

T thought, my lord, that Mr. Masterton had informed you of what had taken 

lace.” 

‘ “No ; I have just come from a visit to my sisters in Westmorland, and have 
received no letters from him.” , 

“T have, my lord, at last succeeded in finding out the object of my mad search, 
as you were truly pleased to call it, in the Honourable General De Benyon, lately 
arrived from the East Indies. 

** Where his services is well known,” added his lordship. “ Mr. De Benyon, 
| I congratulate vou with all my heart. When you refused my offers of assistance, 
| and left us all in that mad way,! certainly despaired of ever seeing you again. 
| Tam glad that you re-appear under such fortunate auspices. Has your father 
any family.” 

f New. my lord, but myself ; and my mother died in the East Indies,” 

“Then I presume, from what I know at the Board of Controul, that you may 
now safely be introduced as a young gentleman of large fortune ; allow me at 
least to assist your father, in placing you in your proper sphere in society. Where 
| is your father?” , ; : 

** At present, my lord, he is staying at the Adelphi Hotel, confined to his room 

| by an accident, but I trust that, in a few days, he will be able to come out. 

" « Will you offer my congratulations to him, and tell him, that if he will allow 
me, I wili have the honour of paying my respects to him! Will you dine with 
| me on Monday next ?”’* ; 
| J returned my thanks, accepted the invitation, and took my leave, his lordship 
saying as he shook hands with me, ** You don’t know how happy this intelligence 
has mademe. ! trust that your father and I shall be good friends.” ie 

When I returned to the carriage, as my father had desired me to take an airing, 
I thought I might as well have a companion, so I directed them to drive to Mr. 
| Cophagus’s. The servant knocked, and I went in as soon as the door was 
| opened. Susannah and Mrs. Cophagus were sitting in the room. 

‘© Susannah,” said I, I know you do not like to walk out, so I thought, per- 
haps, you would have no objection to take an airing in the carriage ; my father 
has Jent it to me. Will you come '—it-will do you good.” 
| « Jtis very kind of you, Japhet, to think of me; but——’ 
‘‘ But what?” replied Mrs Cophagus. “ Surely thou wilt not refuse, Susan- 

nab? It would savour much of ingratitude on thy part. 

| «* T will not then be ungrateful,” replied Susannah, leaving the room ; and in 
a short time she returned in a Leghorn bonnet and shaw! like her sister’s. ** Do 
not I prove that J am not ungrateful, Japhet, since to do credit to thy carriage, I 
am content to depart from the rules of our pefsuasion ?” said Susannah, siniling. 

“| feel the kindness and the sacrifice you are making to please me, Susannah,” 
replied I ; ** but let us lose no time.” 

I handed her down to the carriage, and we drove to the Park. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and the Park was filled with pedestrians as well as carriages, — Susan- 
nah was much astonished, as wellas pleased. “ Now, Susannah,” said J, “if 
you were to call this Vanity Fair, you would not be far wrong: bus still. reco 
lect that even allthis is productive of much good Reflect how many industrious 
people find employment and provision for their families by the building of these 
| gay vebicles, their painting and ornamenting. How many are oprioy™: at the 

loom, andat the needle, in making these gay dresses. This vanity is the cause 

of wealth not being hoarded, but finding its way through various channels, 80 as 

to produce comfort and happiness to thousands.” , 

“ Your observations are just, Japhet, but you have lived in the world, and seen 
much of it. Iam as one just burst from an egg-shell, all amazement. I have 
been living ina little world of my houghts, surrounded by a mist of igno- 
rance, and not being able to So have considered myself wise when 
I was not.” 

‘«* My dear Susannah, this is a chequered world, but not a very bad one—there 

| is init much of good as well as evil. The sect to which you belong avoid it— 

they know it not—and they are unjust towards it. During the time that I lived 
| at Reading, I will candidly state to you that I met with many who ealled them- 
selves of the persuasion, wh were wholly unworthy of it, but they made ~ An 
outward appearance and hypocrisy, what they wanted in their conduct towards 
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their fellow creatures. Believe me, Susannah, there are pious and good, 
charitable and humane, conscientious, and strictly honourable people among those 
who now pass before your view in such gay procession ; but society requires 
that the rich should spend their money in superfluities, that the poor may be 
supported. Be not deceived, therefore, in future, by the outward garments, 
ich avail nothing.” 

~~ have “anal me much toalter my opinions already, Japhet ; so has 
that pleasant friend of thine, Mr Masterton, who has twice called since we have 
been in London ; butisit not time that we d return?” 

‘Tt is indeed later than I thought it was, nnah,”’ replied I, looking at my 
watch, “and I am afraid that my father will B€ impatient for my return. I will 

em to drive home.” ne 
“7 aoe along, leaning against the back of the carriage, my hand happe' 
to touch that of Susannah, which lay beside her on the cushion, I could not 
resist taking it in mine, and it was not withdrawn. W hat my thoughts were, 
the reader may imagine : Susannah’s I cannot acquaint him with . but in that 
position we remained in silence until the carriage stopped at Cophagus’s door. 
I handed Susannah out of the carriage, and went up stairs for a few moments. 
Mrs. Cophagus and her husband were out. 

‘Susannah, this is very kind of you, and I return you my thanks. I never 
felt more happy than when seated with you in that carriage.” 

«+ T have received both amusement and instruction, Japhet, and ought to thank 
you. Do you know what passed in my mind at one time?” 

«“ No—tell me.” 

“ When I first knew you, and you came among us, I was, as it were, the 
guide, a presumptuous one perhaps to you, and you listened to me—now It Is 
reversed—now that we are removed and in the world, it is you that are the guide, 
and it is I who listen and obey.” 

« Because, Susannah, when we first met I was much inerror, and had thought 
too little of serious things, and you were fit to be my guide : now we are mixing 
in the world, with which I am better acquainted than yourself. You then cor- 
rected ine, when I was wrong : I now point out to you where you are not rightly 
informed ; but, Susannah, what you have learnt of me is as nought compared 
with the valuable precepts which I gained from your lips—precepts which, I trust, 
no colision with the world will ever make me forget.”’ 

“Qh! I love to hear you say that; I was fearful that the world would spoil 
you, Japhet, but it will not—will it?” 

“ Not so long as I have you still with me, Susannah : but if I am obliged to 
mix again with the world, tell me, Susannah, will you reject me ?—will you desert 
me ?—will you return to your own people and leave me so exposed 1 Susannah, 
dearest, you must know how long, how dearly I have loved you :—you know 
that, if I had not been sent for and obliged to obey the message, that I would 
have lived and died content with you. Will you not listen to me now, or do you 
reject ne!” 

I put my arm round her waist, her head fell upon my shoulder, and she burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Speak, dearest, this suspense is torture to me,” continued I 

‘Ido love you, Japhet,” replied she at last, looking fondly at me through her 
tears ; ‘but I know not whether this earthly love may not have weaken d my 
affection towards Heaven. If so, may God pardon me, for I cannot help it.” 


After this avowal, fora minute, which appeared but a few seconds, we were | 


in each other’s arms, when Susannah disengaged herself. 
‘‘ Dearest Japhet, thy father will be much displeased.” 
“«T cannot help it,” replied J, I shall submit to his displeasure.” 
“ Nay. but Japhet, why risk thy father’s wrath?” 
eo“ Well, then,” replied I, attempting to reach her lips, “ I will go.” 
vie Nay, nay—indeed, Japhet, you exact too much—it is not seemly.” 
“*©'Then I won't go.” 
* Recollect thy father.’ 
“Ttis you ae. me, Susannah.” 
««] must not injure thee with thy father, Japhet, it were no proof of my affec- 
tion—but, indeed, you are self-willed.” 
“‘ God bless you, Susannah,” said I, as I gained the contested point, and has- 
tened to the carriage. 
My father was a little out of humour when! returned, and questioned me 


rather sharply as to where I had been. I half pacified him by delivering Lord | 


Windermear’s polite message ; but he continued his interrogations, and although 
T had pointed out to him thata De Benyon would never be guilty of an untruth, 
I am afraid I told some half dozen on this occasion; but | consoled myself 
with the reflection, that, in the code of honour of a fashionable man, he is bound, 


if necessary, to tell falsehoods where a lady isconcerned ; so I said that [ had | 


driven through the streets looking at the houses, and had twice stopped and had 
gone in toexaminethem. My father supposed that I had been looking out for 
a house for him, and was satisfied. Fortunately they were job horses ; had they 


been his own I should have been in asevere scrape. Horses are the only part 


of anestablisliment which the gentlemen have any consideration for, and on which 
ladies have no mercy. 

Thad promised the next day to dine with Mr. Masterton. My father had taken 
a great aversion to this old gentleman until I had narrated the events of my life, 


in which he had played such a conspicuous and friend!'y part. Then, to do my 


father justice, his heart warmed towards him. 

«My dear sir, I ave promised to dine out to-day.” 

“With whom, Japhet!” 

«“‘ Why, sir, to tell you the truth, with that ‘old thief of a lawyer.’ ”’ 

“T am very much shocked at your using such an expression towards one who 
has been such a sincere friend, Japhet ; and you will oblige me, sir, by not doing 
80 again in my presence.” 

*T really beg your pardon, general,” replied I, ‘but I thought to please you.” 

“ Please me! what do you think of me?! please me, sir, by showing yourself 
ungrateful!—I’m ashamed of you, sir.” 

** My dear father, I borrowed the expression from you. You called Mr. Mas- 
terton ‘ an old thief of a lawyer’ to his face : he complained to me of the lan- 
guage before I had the pleasure of meeting you. I feel, and always shall feel, 
the highest respect, love, and gratitude towards him. Have I your permission 
to go!” 

“Yes, Japhet,” replied my father, looking very grave, “‘ and do me the favour 
to apologise for meto Mr. Masterton for my having used such an expression in 
my unfortunate warmth of temper—I am ashamed of myself.”’ 

“« My dearest father, no man need be ashamed who is so ready to make honour- 
able reparation :—we are all a little out of temper at times.” 

‘‘You have been a kind friend to me, Japhet, as well as a good son,” replied 
my father with some emotion. ‘ Don’t forget the apology at all events: I shall 
be unhappy until it be made.” 

I arrived at Mr. Masterton's, and wo'ked into his room, when whom should I 
find in company with him but Harcouit. 

‘* Japhet, I'm glad to see you: allow me to introduce you to Mr. Harcourt— 
Mr. De Beayon,” and the old gentleman grinned maliciously ; but I was not to 
be taken aback. 

“« Harcourt,” said I, extending my hand, “I have to apologise to you for a rude 
reception and for unjust suspicions, but I was vexed at the time—if you will ad- 
mit that as an excuse.” 

‘* My dear Japhet,” replied Harcourt, taking my hand and shaking it warmly, 
“I have to apologise to you for much more unworthy behaviour, and it will 
be a great relief to my mind if you will once more enrol me in the list of your 
friends.” 

“And now Mr. Masterton,” said I, ‘‘as apologies appear to be the order of the 
day, I bring you one from the general, who has requested me to make one to 
you for having called you an old thief of a lawyer, of which he was totally igno- 
rant until I reminded him of it to-day.” 

Harcourt burst into a laugh 

** Well, Japhet, you may tell your old tiger that I did not feel particularly af- 
fronted, as I took his expression professionally and not personally, an‘ if he 
meant it in that sense, he was noi fer wrong. Japhet, to-morrow is Sunday ; do 
you go to meeting or to church ?” 

** T believe, sir. that I shall go to church.” 

* Well, then, come with me :—be here at half-past two—we will go to even- 
ing service at St. James's. 

** T have received many invitations, but I never yet receved an invitation to go 
to church,” replied I. 

‘You will hearan extra lesson of the day—a portion of Susannah and the 
Elders.” 

I took the equivoque, which was incomprehensible to Harcourt : I hardly need 
say, that the latter and I were on the best terms. When we separated, Harcourt 


requested leave to call upon me the next morning, and Mr. Masterton said that | 


he should also pay his respects to the tiger, as he invariably called my most 
honoured parent. 

Harcourt? was with me very soon after breakfast, and after I had introduced 
him to my ** Governor,”’ we retired to talk without interruption. 

“‘T have much to say to you, De Benyon,”* commenced Harcourt: “ first let 
me tell you that after | rose from my bed and discovered that you had disappeared, 
I resolved, if possible, to find you out and induce you to come back. ‘Timothy, 
who looked very shy at me, would tell nothing, but that the last that was 
heard of you was at Lady de Cares, lion Having no other clue, I 
went down there, introduced myself, a they will tell you, candidly ac- 
knowledged that I had treated you ill. I then requested that they would give me 
any clue by which you might be found, for] had an opportunity of offering to 
you a situation which was at my father’s disposal, and which any gentleman 
might have accepted, although it was not very lucrative.” 

* It was very kind of you, Harcourt.” 


| Lady de Clare and her daughter, whose early history, F 
| from you, but who, I little imagined to be the little girl that y ° 
| ously protected ; for it was not u fter I had deserted hat you had dis- 
covered her parentage. The extreme interest relative tqYou evinced by both 
| the mother and daughter surprised me. They had heard of%my name from you, 
| but not of our quarrel. They urged me, and thanked me fo posing, to follow 
' you and find you out; I did make every attempt. I we rentford, inquired 
at all the public-houses, and of all the coach-men who w own the rvad, bit 
could obtain no information, except that at one public-houge, a gentleman stopped 
| with a portmanteau, and soon afterwards went away wit on his shoulders. I 
returned to Richmond with the tidings of my ill-success aU@ut a week after I had 
first called there. Cecilia was much affected and crie pe bitterly. I could 
not help asking Lady de Ciare why she took such a g interest in your for- 
tunes.’ * Who ought,’ replied Cecilia, ‘ if his poor Fleta does not? Good 
Heavens ! Miss de Clare, are you the little Fleta whom he found with the gip- 
| sies, and talked to me so much about!’ ‘ Did you not kndw it!’ said Lady de 
Clare. I then explained to her all that had latterly passed between us, and they 
in return communicated your events and dangers in land. Thos was the 
intimacy formed, and ever since I have been constantly Welgome, at their house. 
I did not, however, abandon my inquries for many months, when I thought it 
was useless, and I had to console poor Cecilia, who constaptly mourned for you. 
And now, Japhet, I must make my story short; I could not help admiring a 
young person who showed so much attachment and a. to such per- 
sonal attactions, but she was an heiress and I was a Younger brother. Still 
Lady de Clare insisted upon my coming to the house, and I was undecided | how 
to act when the unfortunate death of my elder brother Pye me in a situation to 
aspire to her hand. After that my visits were more frgghent, and I was tacitly 
received as a suitor by Lady de Clare, and had no #€ason to complain of the 
treatment I received from Cecilia. Such was the positf6n of affairs until the day 
; on which you broke in upon us so unexpectedly, andat the very moment that 
| you came in I had, with the sanction of her mother, Made an offer to Cecilia, 
and was anxiously awaiting an answer from her own déar'lips. Can you there- 
fore be surprised, Japhet, at there being a degree of Constraint on all sides at the 
interruption ogcasioned by the presence of one who had long been considered lost 
tous! Orthat a young person just deciding upon the most important step of 
her life should feel confused and agitated at the entrance of a third party, how- 
ever dear he might be to her as a brother and a benefactor. 
( “T am perfectly satisfied, Harcourt,” replied I; ‘and I will go there, and 
| make my peace as soon as F c@n.” & 

“Indeed, Japhet, if you knew the distress of Cecilia you would pity her and 
love her morethan ever. Her mother is also mucggg@nnoyed. As soon as you 
were gone, they desired me to hasten after you ane g you back. Cecilia had 
not yet given her answer: I requested it before my, departure, but I presume to 

| stimulate me, she declared that she would give me no answer, until I reappeared 
| with you. This is now three weeks ago, andI have not dared to go there. [| 
had been trying all I could to see you again since you repulsed me at the Piazza, 
but without success, until J went to Mr. Masterton, and begged him to procure 
mean interview. I thank God it has succeeded. 

‘Well, Harcourt, you shall see Cecilia to-morrow morning, if you please.”’ 

“ Japhet, what obligations Iam underto you! Had it not been for you, I 
never should have known Cecilia: and more, were it not for your kindness, I 
might perhaps have lost her for ever.”’ 


had obtained 
had so gener- 















* Not so, Harcourt; it was your own good feeling prompted you to find me 
out, which introduced you to Cecilia, aud [ wish you joy with all my heart.— 
This is a strange world—who would have imagined that in little Fleta I was 
picking up a wffetfor a man whose life I nearly took away? I will ask my 
governor for his carriagé to-morrow, and will call and take you up at your 
lodgings at two o'clock, if that hour will snit you. I will tell you all that has 
passed since I absconded, when we are at Lady de Clare's; one story will 
| do for all.” 


Harcourt then took his leave, and I returned to my father, with whom I found 
Lord Windermear. 


**De Benyon, I am happy to see you again,” said his lordship. ‘I have just 
been giving a very good character of yeu to the general; I hope you will con- 
tinue to deserve it.” 

‘“T hope so too, my lord; I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I did sot, after 
my father’s kindness to me.” 

Mr. Mastertongwas then introduced : Lord Windermear shook hands with 
him, and after a short conversation took his leave. 

** Japhet,”’ said Mr. Masterton aside, ** I have a little business with your father ; 
get out of the room any way you think best.”’ 

“There are but two ways, my dear sir,” replied I, ‘‘ the door or the windows : 
with your permission, I will select the former, as most agreeable ;’’ so saying, 
I went to my own room. What passed between the general and Mr. Masterton 
I did not know until afterwards, but they were closeted upwards of an hour, 
when I was sent for by Mr. Masterton. 

‘** Japhet, you said you would go with me to hear the new preacher ; we have 
no time to lose : so, general, I shall take my leave and run away with your son.” 

I followed Mr. Masterton into his carriage, and we drove to the lodging of 
Mr. Cophagus. Susannah was all ready, and Mr. Masterton went up stairs and 
brought herdown. A blush and a sweet smile illumined her features when she 
perceived me stowed away inthe corner of the chariot. We drove off, and 
somehow or another our hands again met and did not separate until we arrived 
atthe church door. Susannah had the same dress on as when she had accom- 
panied me in my father’s carriage. I went through the responses with her, 
reading out of the same book, and I never felt more inclined to be devout, for I 
was happy, and grateful to Heaven for my happiness. When the service 
‘vas Over, we Were about toenter the carriage, when who should accost us but 
Harcourt. 

‘*You are surprised to see me here,” said he to Mr. Masterton, “but I 
thought there must be something very attractive, that you should make an ap- 
pointment with Japhet to go tothis charch, and as I am very fond of a good 
sermon, I determined to come and hear it.” 

Harcourt’s ironical look told me all he would say. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Masterton, “I hope you have been edified—now get 
out of the way, and let us get into the carriage.’’ 

‘To-morrow at two, De Benyon,” said Harcourt, taking another peep at 
Susannah 

* Yes punctually,” replied I, as the carriage drove off 

‘**And now, my dear child,” said Mr. Masterton to Susannah, as the carriage 
rolled along, ‘tell me, have you been disappointed, or do you agree with me ? 
You have attended a meeting of your own profession this morning—you have 
now, for the first time, listened to the ritual of the Established Church. To 
which do you give the preference ’”’ 

“[ will not deny, sir, that I think, in departing from the forms of worship, 
those of my persuasion did not do wisely. I would not venture to say thus 
much, but you support me in my judgment. 

“You have answered like a good, sensible girl, and have proved that you can 
think for yourself; but ovgerve, my child, I have persuaded you for once, and 
once only, to enter our place of worship, that you might compare and judge for 
yourself; it now remains for you to decide as you please.” 


‘‘T would that some better qualified would decide for me,”’ replied Susannah, 
gravely. 


‘* Your husband, Susannah,” whispered I, ** must take that responsibility upon 
himself. Is he not the proper person?” 

Susannah slightly pressed my hand, which held hers, and said nothing. As 
soon as we had conveyed her home, Mr. Masterton offered to do me the same 
kindness, which I accepted. 

“Now, Japhet, I dare say you would like to know what it was I had so 
particular to say to the old general this morning.” 

“Of course I would, sir, if it concerned me.” 

“It did concern you, for we had not been two minutes in conversation, before 
you were brought on the tapis; he spoke of you with tears in his eyes—of what 
a comfort you had been to him, and how happy you had made him; and that he 
could not bear you to be away from him for halfan hour. ‘On that hint I 
spake,’ and observed, that he must not expect you to continue in retirement 
long, neither must he blame you, that when he had set up his establishment, and 
you were acknowledged, that you would be as great a favourite as you were 
before, and be unable, without giving offence, to sefuse the numerous invitations 
which you would receive. In short, that it was nothing bat right you should 
resume your position in society, and it was his; duty to submit to it. The old 
governor did not appear to like my observations, and said he expected otherwise 
from you. I replied, that it was impossible to change our natures, and the other 
sex would naturally have attractions which you would not be able to resist, and 
that they would occupy a large portion of your time. ‘The only way to ensure 
his company, my dear sir, is to marry him to a steady, amiable young woman, 
who, not having been thrown into the vortex of fashion, will find pleasure in 
| domestic life. Then her husband will become equally domestic, and you will 

be all very happytogether.’ Your father agreed with me, and appeared very 
anxious that it should take place. I then very carefully introduced Miss 
> Temple, saying, that I knew you had a slight partiality in that quarter, highly 
| commending her beauty, prudence, &c. I stated, that feeling an interest about 
| you, I had gone down into the country where she resided, and had made her 
acquaintance, and had been much pleased with her; that since she had come 
up to town with her relations, I had seen a great deal, and had formed so high 
an opinion of, and so strong an attachment to her, and had felt so convinced that 


she was the very person who would made you happy and domestic, that havin 
“Do not say that, I beg. Itwas thus that Tformed an acquaintance with | t . i ents, ; 


——— — 


no family myself, | had some idea of adopting her. At all events, that if sie 


of the wedding.”’ 


‘“‘ But, my dear sir, why should you not have said that Susannah Temple was 
left an orphan at seven years old, and her fortune has accumulated ey 
it is by no means despicable, I understand, from Mr. Cophagus ; 
Mr. Cophagus intends to leave her all his property.” 

“I am very glad to hear it, Japhet, and will not fail to communicate all this 
to your father, but there is no reason why I may not do as I please with my 
own money-—and I love that girl dearly. By-the-bye, have you ever said any 
thing to her?” 

“O yes, sir, we are pledged to each other.” 

“That's all right; I thought so, when I saw your fingers hooked together in, 
the carriage. But now, Japhet, I should recommend a little indifference—not 
exactly opposition, when your father proposes the subject to you. It will make 
him more anxious, and when you cons®nt, more obliged to you. I have promised 
to call upon him to-morrow, on that and other business, and you had better be 
out of the way.” 


“T shall be out of the way, sir; I mean to go with Harcourt to Lady de 
Clare’s. I shall ask for the carriage.” 

“He will certainly lend it to you, as he wishes to get rid of you; but here 
we are. God bless you, my boy.”—[ To he continued } 


—=> 


MODERN MAROONERS. No. VIL. 
IN CONCLUSION OF PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM THE EARLIEST AGEs. 
[See Albion of Dec. 19.] 

No sooner had the colonies of South America declared their independence, 
than the consequence of a sudden rupture of social ties, and the relaxation of 
law among a people of loose morals, became manifest in the number of predatory 
vessels which were fitted out in their ports. Under the style and title of patriot 
privateers, these corsairs scoured the Atlantic on pretence of seizing Spanish 
property ; but as they often sunk what they took, after plundering, under the 
axioin that ‘il n'y a que les morts qui ne reviennent pas,” it wae soon scen that 
they were actuated by a spirit of lawless adventure, and that the commerce of all 
nations was threatened. Meanwhile Spain, which within our own remembrance, 
was at least the third naval power of Europe, had been so prostrated in the late 
wars, that she was unable to protect her coasts from the insults and ravages of 
these new and inveterate enemies. 

The piracies in the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico were committed by 
bands of robbers who preserved a good intelligence with the neighbouring towns 
of Cuba, where the pillage, as of old, was sold at seducing prices; and so feeble 
was the government, that it was utterly unable to suppress or punish so infamous 
a combination. Nay, the very magistrates had the turpitude to give direct 
encouragement to crime by openly sharing in the spoil, and affording the thieves 
every facility for disposing of the remainder. Jt was no wonder, then, that the 
whole of the West Indian seas and the waters of the Spanish Main should become 
the theatre of the utmost depravity, aud that a second system of buccaneering 
should be organized in those parts. Their vessels were generally very fast-sail- 
ing and well-armed schooners, under one or other of the revolutionary flags, and 
manned with Spaniards, English, Americans, and desperadoes of all nations. 
Like the Buccaneers, their professed object was to humble the pride of old Spain, 
while the real pursuit was debauchery and gain. They especially frequented 
the shallows and the creeks of the coasts of Cuba, where they kept a good look- 
out for merchant-vessels, in stations inaccessible to men-of-war on account of 
shoals and reefs ; and there were instances where they have been among the keys, 
within musket-shot of British and American cruizers without being perceived, 
completely screened from observation by the exuberant vegetation. 

For some time a salutary respect for the English prowess checked the rovers 
from attacking our flag; though, from several acts of horrible atrocity which 
they perpetrated on other ships, there is much reason to apprehend that many of 
their misdeeds were buried in the ocean. ‘The apparent exemption did not last 
long ; on the 18th of April, 1815, a shallop of Margheretta, on the Spanish Main, 
suddenly attacked the Sisters, an English schooner, at anchor off Isle Blanco, 
and having carried her, cruelly murdered Mr. Beek, the master, and thirteen of 
the crew. Occasional violations of right occurred, but the system had not 
attained its height ; and though these hordes, who aggravated piracy by wanton 
barbarity, were dreaded by ‘all such as pass onthe seas upon their lawful oc- 
casions,”’ the grievance had not greatly attracted the public notice in England. 

This impunity quickened crime, and the ravages inflicted on trade were rarely 
unaccompanied by brutality. On the 13th of December, 1821 a large Liverpool 
ship, as Mr. Canning informed the House of Commons, was boarded by the 
Corsairs, when the English captain, after having been tortured to insensibility, 
had his brains blown out by a wretch, who also killed the steward. ‘The Mar- 
tha, the Harborough, and the Alexander, were taken by the same ruffians shortly 
after; and the captain and crew of the Alexander were all murdered. In 1822 
the Alpha, the Hebe, the Zephyr, the Vittoria, the Industry, the Protheroe, and 


other English vessels, were captured and pillaged, and their crews treated with 
the most savage inhumanity. 


er since ; 
and moreover, 


Such wholesale depredations naturally excited a great ferment in our commer- 
cial cities, and remonstrances both loud and deep were submitted to Government ; 
but in several instances the complaints were too strongly tinged with the bias of 
the calculating economists, who, * sitting behind their desks, sneer at valour 
and virtue,’’ since they winced more at the pecuniary loss than at the cruel ag- 
gression of the acts. Such men could not perceive the difficulty arising from 
so new a case as that of the insurgents and Spanish flags, either of which were 
worn by the same vessel as circumstances demanded, and whose commanders 
bore regular commissions. It was absolutely necessary for us to wait a reason- 
able time, to see in what way the Spaniards meant to act before we could take 
very strong steps. There could exist no doubt, that if any of our naval captains 
gut sight of a pirate, and had proof of his being one, he would take or destroy it 
wherever it might happen to be, leaving the question of the flag and neutrality 
to be settled by higher authority; yet such straightforward measures can seldom 
occur, owing tu the wary rover availing himself of all the wiles of paint, rig, 
documents, and flags, tu hide identity and frustrate proof. Such consideration 
never entered many of the heads of those who so clamorously invoked the 
Government to execute vengeance ; and even the Committee of Lloyd’s carried 
themselves so untowardly on a fancied breach of etiquette, that the Admiralty 
declined ail further correspondence with the subscribers. 

The discussion which had taken place, however angry and rife with invective, 
had the effect of awakening attention to the sufferings of commerce ; and orders 
of a more direct tendency than they had hitherto received were despatched to 
our cruisers. The consequences were quickly apparent in the activity with 
which the pirates were pursued into their very haunts, and there crushed; and 
the gallant officers employed in exterminating this second race of Marooners 
gave a practical refutation to the slanders against them. Numbers of the out- 
laws ignominiously ended their lives at Jamaica and other islands, for the law 
was as severe as of yore, insomuch that of thirty-two men of Las Damas 
Argentinos, prize to H. M. sloop Victor, who were tried at St Ghristopher’s in 
1828, twenty-eight were executed, three pardoned, and only one acquitted. 

Some of the pirates were captured under circumstances highly creditable to 
the spirit and address of their captors. Early in 1823, H. M. ships Tyne and 
Thracian gained sight of the well-known and dreaded piratical schooner, the 
Zaragozana, on the coast of Cuba. They fullowed her at a distance for several 
days, for light and baffling winds prevented their closing, till at length they 
arrived off Port Baracoa, she evidently standing for the open anchorage of the 
Playa de Miel. The British ships, disguised to resemble merchantmen, also 
stood in under very easy canvass, and gradually neared the chase, who remained 
unaware of deception till they had approached pretty close, when she suddenly 
perceived her danger, and crowded all sail to the eastward, to gain the difficult 
harbour of Mata. Having the legs of her pursuers she soon got to an anchor, 
and sprung her broadside athwart the narrow entrance, which was little more than 
a furlong wide, and carrying only from twelve to sixteen feet water between 
the shoals. As the ships were thus debarred from acting, and it was essential 
that so mischievous a vessel should be taken or burnt, all the boats were 
instantly hoisted out, well manned and armed, and led by Captain Walcott, the 
commanding officer, proceeded to attack her. At about three in the afternoon 
the boats arrived within gun-shot, when the Zaragozana opened her fire under 
Spanish colours, which, after the first shot, were supplanted by the black-flag. 
She had previously landed a party of marksmen, and stationed them among the 
bushes at the harbeur's mouth, which increased the advantages of her already 
excellent position for defence, and placed our lads under an incessant and galling 
fire. This was sustained and returned with intrepidity and spirit for upwards 
of three-quarters of an hour, when a favourable moment arising, the Britons 
dashed alongside with three loud cheers, and boarded under a heavy fire of 
grape and musketry. The effect was instantaneous, for the pirates, who till 
then had evinced firmness and courage, were now panic-struck : ten were slain 
outright, fifteen wounded, twenty-cight made prisoners, and the remainder 
leaped overboard, some of whom were drowned, and others taken by the 
Spaniards. Our loss, considering the hardihood of the attack, was singularly 
small, being only two killed and four wounded. 

The prize was a remarkably fine schooner, of 120 tons, carrying one long 
18-pounder on a pivot, four long 9-pounders, and eight swivels, with a large 
| proportion of small arms. Among other preparations against boarders, her 
| decks were covered with bottles full of combustible materials, which might 
| have proved destructive had not the desperate bravery first manifested evaporated. 

Knowing that the ships could not attack them, they were daunted by the 
resolute approach of the boats in full day, and to their wavering must be im- 
| puted the comparative smallness of our loss, The Zaragozana was conducted 
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— 
to Jamaica, where her commander, Guyatano Aroganez, and twenty-three of 
his associates, were tried, cast, and executed. 

About the time that this was being transacted at the east end of Cuba, an 
equally gallant exploit occurred on its western shores. On the 20th of March, 
1823, H. M. cutter, the Grecian, observed a rakish schooner in the mouth of 
the Filipina river, at the bottom of the bay of Cortez, and, though apparently 
more than her match, instantly stood in. The place was a favourite haunt of 
the old marauders, whence it was named the Pirate’s Lagoon; it has about 
three fathoms water, but some of the narrow passes formed by the reefs have 
not more than six or seven feet. While the cutter was threading her way, 
the schooner hoisted a blood-red flag at the fore, and one with a death's head 
and cross-bones at the main, with a view, no doubt, of intimidating the British. 
This, however, was soon proved to be a fruitless bravado ; for the gallant cutter 
only redoubled her efforts to close; whereupon the Pirate opened her fire of 
round, grape, and small shot, having all her guns brought over on one side. At 
about one, Pp. M., the Greeian commenced close action, and continued it for 
nearly an hour, when she grounded in two fathoms water, within pistol-shot of 
her opponent. This might have been fatal to her, but that the freebooter had 
resolved to abandon the defence of the schooner, which at this critical moment 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. Meanwhile the pirates had taken to 
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| plore them toend his existence and release him from bis misery ; but the inhuman 
| Short time, from the effects of the solar heat and the stings of the mosquitoes 
and sandflies, his face become so swollen that not a feature was distinguishable ; 
his voice began to fail, and his articulation was no longer distinct. I had long 


Suspected that the story of the conspiracy was a wicked and artful fabrication; _ 


and the constancy with which the unfortunate being underwent these tortures 
served to confirm my suspicions. I resolved, therefore, to hazard my inter- 
) ference, and after much entreaty and persuasion, prevailed upon them to endea- 
your to mitigate his sxfferings, and to let the poor wretch die in peace, as the 
injuries which he had already sustained were sufficient of themselves to occasion 


| Selves, they consented to go to the other side of the island where they would be 
| Secured from observation, and untie him and put something over him. When 
we had reached that place, we lay upon our oars and set him loose; but the 

moment he felt the fresh sea breeze, he fainted away. His appearance at this 

time was no longer human, and my heart bled at seeing a fellow-creature thus 
| tormented. When our time was expired, we again tied him as before, to prevent 
_the fury of our captain for our lenity, and once more pulled for the passage on 
| Our way to the vessel. Qn our arrival, his appearance was the source of merri- 


wretches only imitated his cries, and mocked and laughed at him. In a very 


death. At first they hesitated ; but, afier consulting some time among them- | 


Lieutenant Hobson proceeded with the utmost circumspection and ability, to 
preclude the possibility of resistance or escape. Hoisting out the long boat, in 
a manner sufficiently lubberly to lull apprehension, he conveyed most of his 
| men, well armed, into it, and there covered them over with tarpaulins; after 
which she was taken in tow by a skiff, and proceeded slowly towards the har- 
bour in the manner of a Joad of merchandise. By this precaution, the lieu- 
tenant pulled on unnoticed, till havmg reached his desired bearing, he suddenly 
dropped alongside and instantly too! ession of the William. So masterly 
and unexpected was the mancuvre; that the pirate and his terror-struck gang 
| were all taken and secured, with ion of one man who happened to be 
| abs' After their return to Malta were brought to justice; the proofs 

we rand unequivocal; and another melancholy example was afforded of 
the blooded inhumanity which instantly steels the heart of the freebooter. 
| Del his crew, save the King’s evidence, were condemned and executed 
| on bo e William, which was moored in the middle of the port, and appro- 
| priately fitted for suspending them all at the same instant: half of them were 
| then hung in chains at Fort Ricasoli, at the entrance of the harbour, and the 

others were interred at the feet of the gibbets. A wily attorney, witha view 
_ to procrastination, had started an objection to the legality of the court, and was 
clamorous for his hopeful clients being sent to England, where the Old Bailey 









their boats, and made for the shore, which was only half a cable’s length distant, | Ment to all on board ; and the captain asked me if he had made any confession, | chances sometimes run mightily in favour of delinquents, as was found by the 
whither they,,were quickly pursued by the English tars. A desperate, though An answer in the negative gave him evident disappointment, and he inquired of | thirty-eight choice robbers taken by Captain Turner, of the Black Joke, in 1828." 
short, conflict took place on the beach, in which the pirates had about thirty me whether I could cure him. T.told him he was dying; ‘Then he shall have | Sir Thomas Maitland, however, aware that, if an example were necessary, it 
killed and wounded and five made prisoners, when the rest fled in all directions. | some more of it before he dies,’ cried the monster, and directed the boat to be | should be prompt and near the scene of the crime, was of another opinion :—“ F 

It proved that the schooner was La Gata, of ninety tons, commanded by Josef | movred within musket-shot in the bay. This having been done, he ordered six | shall try them,” said he to the writer of this, “and if they are convicted of the 


Sabina, a notorious outlaw, with ‘a complement of ninety men; she was armed = of the crew to fire at him. The man fell, and the boat was ordered alongside. | abominable villany charged against them, they shall be hung, and the point of 
with two long guns, an 18 and a 12-pounder on pivots, and six 9-pounders, The poor wretch had only fainted ; and when they perceived that he breathed, a | law may be settled afterwards.’’* 


with small arms. She had also a stout felucca with four carriage-guns, and 
two other boats with a mounted swivel in each, besides musketry, all of which 
were in the action. 

Various and spirited were the attacks made upon the outlaws, in their very 
dens ; but the service was of a very harrassing nature. On one occasion, soon 
after the barbarous murder of one of our old messmates, Lieutenant Layton, 
in 1824, the boats of the Hussar frigate being sent, under the command of 
Lientenant Holt, against a horde who had taken possession of the Isle of Pines, 


on the S. W. coast of Cuba, they were absent 67 days, enduring all the priva- | 


tion and fatigue of such a duty, in that sultry and unhealthy climate. On the 
20th of August, in the same year, the boatsof the Icarus were despatched from 
the Havannah, under the orders of Lieutenant Croker, in quest of a mischievous 
schooner, the Diableto, of 6 guns and 50 men. They stood to the eastward 
beyond Bahia Honda, and in a creek within Cayo Blanco, caught the pirate at 
anchor, with one of her prizes. A few shot that she fired not having retarded 
the resolute approach of the boats, some of the outlaws quitted their vessel, 
and made for the shore in four shallops, while others leaped overboard, and got 
ameng some mangrove bushes; five of them were killed by musketry, and 
several appeared wounded ; but from the nature of the marsh, they could not 
be secured. On_ boarding the schooner, Lieutenant Croker had the satisfaction 
to release the master and crew (nine persons) of an American brig, the Henry 
of Hartford, Which had been taken by the Diableto. They had been treated in 
the most inhuman manner, and were to be put to death on the following 
morning, their lives having been spared so long only for the purpose of re- 
moving the brig’s cargo. 

The modern Marooners exhibited many of the traits by which their pre- 
decessors were distinguished, though they never acted in formidable concert.— 
Yet the same proverbial carelessness in the disposal of their pillage, the same 
reckless cruelty, and the same drinking, gambling, roaring, brawling, ruffian | 
revelry obtained among them. On the 19th of December, 1823, a man named | 
Aaron Smith was tried at the Admiralty sessions, in London, on charges of 
piracy committed in the Caribbean sea. Full proof was given in evidence that 
he had feloniously entered the brigs Victoria and Industry, in company with | 
others, who assaulted the crews with cutlasses, long kuives, and pistols. But | 
as it also seemed that Smith was acting under bodily fear, and that he did not 
associate with the miscreants till he had been tortured by being bound to the 
mainmast while cartridges of gunpowder were exploded between his legs, the 
jury acquitted him. To be sure, the full benefit of compulsion was allowed 
him, for the law insists that a pirate must be a free agent ; but there were some | 
awkward circumstances delivered against him on oath, at which an Admiralty 
Court in the West Indies might have stumbled. This man afterwards published 
a narrative of his sojourn, or, as he called it, his captivity among the pirates of 
Cuba. In this work, though there are several passages which shake the writer's 
testimony in point of veracity, considerable insight may be gained into the 
manners and habits of the Piccaroons. We will cast off the stories of the 
Joves of Seraphina and the Spanish wife for Smith, and his wonderful lunar 
observation, as matters of moonshine, and proceed to what might really have 
fallen under his notice ; and even this we principally select, because it is borne 
out by cellateral evidence. 

Aaron Smith, it appears, was chief mate of the brig Zephyr, which was 
captured by a piratical cruiser, under the orders of a ferocious half-caste Spaniard. 
The English commander, and a Captain Cooper, his passenger, were tortured 
with fire till all the specie on board was produced ; after which, their plundered 
vessel was restored, and they resumed their voyage, leaving Smith behind as a 
man of all work. The Corsair then stood among the reefs, into a secure and 
cemmodious harbour called Rio Medias. Here the connection between the 
rovers and the inhabitants was palpably evident, for not only ladies and gentle- | 
men repaired on board to negociate for the spoil, but even priests and magis- 
trates. A dance and carousal followed, in which all the men became madly 
intoxicated, and two of the crew had a desperate fight with knives, while the | 
“‘cool spectators” looked on. At length, both combatants being desperately 
wounded, the guests departed, and the evening was closed by a scene of bar- 
barous atrocity. One of the fighters accused his antagonist of having conspired 


with others to assassinate the captain, and deliver the schooner into the hands 
of the chief mate. 


vengeance. 


) 
| 


| 
The commander became furious, and resolved to glut bis | 
*“T saw,” says Smith, ‘that his brutal temper was excited by 
this information ; his eyes flashed fire, and his whole countenance was distorted. 
He vowed destruction against the whole party, and rushed upon deck, assembled 
the crew, and imparted what he had heard. The air rang with the most dreadful 
imprecations; they simultaneously rushed below, and dragged the helpless, 
wounded wretch on deck, and without taking into consideration that the accusa- 
tion against him might be unfounded, proceeded to cut off his legs and arms 


with a blunt hatchet, then mangling his body with their knives, threw the yet 
warm corpse overboard.” 


The pages we are citing afford many melancholy proofs of the fierce brutality 
which invariable attends the loosening of moral and religious restraints. We 
will not dwell upon the disgusting topic ; bot it 1s necessary, in exposing the 
odious effects of lawless habits, to exhibit an example :— 

‘“‘In the afternoon, a boat fullof men appeared coming towards the schooner, 
which, upon examination, was found to contain some of thechief mate's party. 
No sooner was this known than the captain declared that he would kill them all, 
and ordered thirty muskets to be loaded and brought on deck. When the boat 
was about two hundred yards from the schooner, the men ceased rowing and 
held up a white handkerchief for a signal, as if doubtful of their safety, which 
was answered by a similar one from on board, and they again advanced. When 
within reach of the musketry, the dreadful order of * fire’ was given. Five of 
the men fell in the boat, the sixth leaped over and began to swim, after whom a 
boat was dispatched. On his being brought on board, the captain told him the 
accusation that was against him and his party, and threatened him with a crucl 
and lingering death, if he did not confess the whole truth. In vain did he 
decjare his innocence, and ignorance of any plot; the ruffian was resolved to 
glut his vengeance and ordered him to be stripped and exposed, naked, wounded, 
and bleeding as he was, to the scorching fervour of a July sun, the July sun of 
a trop’cal climate ! 

* The feelings of humanity got the better of my caution, and I entreated the 
captain not to torture the poor wretch in that dreadful manner, declaring that I 
firmly believed him innocent; for, bad he been guilty, torture and terror would 


have wrung a confession from him. In vain I pleaded, in vain I represented the 


inhumanity of punishing a poor wretch in all probability innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. He was deaf to my entreaties, and threatened me with ven- 


geance for my interference, declaring that he had not done half what he intended 
to do. 


‘* Having said this he turned to the man, told him that he should be killed, and 


therefore advised him to prepare for death, or confess himself to any of the crew 


whom I chose to call aside for that purpose. The man persisted in his plea of 


innocence, declared that he had nothing to confess, and entreated them all to 
spare his life. The y paid no attention to his assertions, but by the order of the 
captain. the man was put into the boat, pinioned, and lashed in the stern, and 
five of the crew were directed to arm themselves with pistols and muskets, and 
to goin her. The captain then ordered me to go with them. savagely remark- 
ing that I should now see how he punished such rascals, and giving directions to 
the boat’s crew to row for three hours backwards and forwards through a narrow 


creek formed by a desert island and the island of Cuba 


‘I will see,’ cried he 
exultingly, ‘whether the mosquitoes and the sandflies will not make him con- 
fess.’ Prior to our leaving the schooner, the thermometer was above ninety di 
grees in the shade, and the poor wretch was now exposed naked to the full heat 
iaahen sun. In this state we took him to the channel, one side of which was 


by swamps full of mangrove trees, an 
insecys before mentioned 
4 , + 
¥e had scarcely been half 
was distracted with pain; 


| 


swarming with the venomo 


an hour in this place when the miserable victiin 
. . his body began to swell, and he appeared one com- 
piete blister frum head to foot. Often in the agony of his torments did he im- 


| pig of iron was fastened round his neek, and he was thrown intothe sea. Thus 
ended a tragedy, which, for the miseries inflicted on the victim, and for the 
| wanton and barbarous depravity of his fiend-like tormentors, never perhaps had 
| its equal. The inhuman wretches who had been the chief participators in this 
_ horrid deed seemed to regard it as an every-day occurrence : the guitar tinkled and 
| the song went round as if nothing had happened ; and the torments which their 
| Victim had just undergone, and the cries that he had uttered, served to form the 
| subject of their jests, and to be echoed in their barbarous mirth.” 
Such was the modern buccaneering which the spirited officers of the British 
, and United States navies exterminated. Piracy, bowever, was not wholly sup- 
| pressed. While these affairs were transacting in’ the ‘ far’ West, some light 
| and fast-sailing vessels, under patriot flags, were infesting the Atlantic ; and the 
sea-robberies in the Archipelago, which followed the Greek declaration of inde- 
pendence, seemed to make the striking off of every other moral obligation with 
that of allegiance a concomitant of regeperation. The latter afforded a melan- 
choly proof of the ferocity imbibed by those who know no law but force, no 
restraint but inability,—whom appetite and passion rule, without the control of 
reason or reflection. For under the noble, and soul-stirring pretext of liberation, 
they impeded and disregarded the efforts of their gallant compatriots by the most 
sordid rapacity among vessels of all nations; and in addition to the excesses 
committed by other pirates, the most revolting aud disgusting mutilations were 
perpetrated on the Turks who fell into their hands. On one occasion, while we 
ourselves were on the coast of Egypt, a Karamanian brigantine being taken by a 
Greek corsair, after unheard-of cruelties had been practised on the bodies of the 
miseraole victims, they were cast overboard aliye, with their arms and legs pre- 
viously broken, and jeeringly told to ‘swim for their lives.” 

This ferocity seems to be a natural consequence of maxitime robbery with 
people of all persuasions and countries. ‘The practice of piracy among the revo- 
lutionary flags awakened and allured the cupidity of several oceanic wanderers, 
who, but for the infection, might have plodded on in reputed honesty. But in 
ho instance were these fellows less cruel than the oldest practitioners ; cases of 
felony were not sufficient to glut their new passions, but they must also exercise 
the utmost insolence and barbarity. Numerous and harrowing instances have 
come to light; but it may be inferred that many of the worst cases have been 
buried in the ‘ vasty deep,”’ from the known instances of vessels being sunk after 
pillage, with their crews, to cut off all clue to detection, under the horrrid axiom 
that *‘dead men tell no tales.” It is only from some expressions dropped by a 
pirate that it was understood his Majesty’s packet, the Redpole, of 10 guns, was 
taken on her passage from Rio Janeiro, in 1824, and the worthy Captain Bul- 
lock, with all his crew and passengers, made to ** walk the plank.” ‘The cruelty 
was as undiscriminating as wanton. On the 4th of August, 1829. the Iram was 
boarded in the Atlantic ocean, by a piratical cruiser, commanded by a French- 
man, when every person on board was brutally maltreated, and the vessel pillaged 
and scuttled. Three men were killed, Captain Campbell was cut and wounded 





in several places, and his sister, a girl only 16 years of age, was stabbed to the | 


heart, and thrown overboard with her servant. ‘The same miscreant had recently 
boarded the Mary of Bristol, whose crew, with one exception, were murdered in 
cold blood. 

The sanguinary propensity of all who break the moral ties is a serious and 
striking ethical lesson. Unbridled authority in general operates as a moral poi- 
son; but its deadly tendency is most manifested when it is allowed to unsettle 


the understandings, and inflame the passions of the ignorant and ferocious part 


of the community, among whom it never fails to extinguish the feelings of the 
heart. France had no sooner regenerated, than, to the horror of such of her 
reformers as were really well intentioned, though short-sighted, she displayed a 
rancorous depravity that renounced humanity altogether. Spain is now labouring 
under the same evil, and bands of men seem associated and organized more for 
the gratification of personal hatred, and the unworthy purpose of ministering to 
the stormy projects of the malignant, than for the weal of that wretched nation. 

Our business, however, is not with nations, and we merely glanced at them for 
proofs of the deplorable weakness of human nature, when abandoned to its own 
pride and perversity. And itis thus that, the moment a man turns to piracy, it 
seems as if the fiend had full possession of his faculties, for the qualms of con- 
science give way toa reckless thirst for blood, and the most dreadful inhumanity. 
This has been shown by the conduct of such as have never confederated with 
other freebooters, of which we will adduce an instance or two which have hap- 
pened within our own knowledge. 

A small band of Sicilians fitted out a felucca in the summer of 1817, who, 
from inquiry which was made on the spot, had till then pursued the guiltless call- 
ing of coasting mariners, and had suddenly resulved to go “upon the account.” 
Armed with muskets, sabres, and long knives, they boarded a vessel near 
Milazzo, and in a few minutes murdered twelve men, a woman, and a child, 
besides three men and two women mutilated and left for dead, After this hor- 
rible carnage, the villains deliberately seated themselves in the midst of the ter- 
rific spectacle, and surrounded by the dead and dying, they feasted on the provi- 
sions which they found on board. In afew days afterwards, these same wretches 
took another felucca, La Generosa, and after killing three men, drove the 
remaining six below, nailed down the hatches, and scuttled the vessel, for the 
purpose of sinking her. It is only from the miraculous escapes of some of these 
devoted ships that we learn the full barbarity of pirates ; and as these can hardly 
be supposed to bear any proportion to those * targetted,” or shot at till sunk, 
and otherwise destroyed, how many called “ missing ’’ must have fallen to ruth- 
less freebooters? Jmthe present case, it fortunately happened that a boy, who 
in the confusion had stowed himself away in one of the sails, remained undis- 
covered; after the departure of the pirates. be flew to the assistance of thuse 


J 
below, and with their united exertions the hatches were torn up, and the vessel 


kept above water until relief was rendered by some fishermen. 

In July, 1819, the English brig Helen was suddenly boarded by a vessel off 
Cape de Gata, and after being rifled, and the crew battened down in the fore 
peak, was scuttled, with the intention of the atrocity being for ever concealed 
beneath the waters. Yet, under such durance, the master, Cornish, retained all 
his presence of mind, for while his cargo was being ransacked, he saw through a 


hole in the hatches the maker’s name and residence on his plunderer’s top-sails. 
When the pirate parted company, the imprisoned men, desperate by the rush of 


waters into their vessel, forced open the hatchway, and gained the deck; but 
the spoiler being yet in sight, they were compelled to act with strict caution. At 


length they entered the boat, which had aiso been scuttled, and quitting the | 


sinking vessel, they rowed for the coast of Spain, where they gave intelligence 
of their disaster to the British Consul. 
Meantime the William of Liverpool arrived at Malta, where her crew made 


. j 
themselves remarkable by their extravagant prodigality,—one man being seen | 
| tarring down the rigging with gold chains round his neck, another gave an ex- 


pensive supper to a large party of port nymphs and street musicians, a third 
ordered a dozen of satin waistcoats from a tailor, with other freaks of a similar 
nature. Butas she was commanded by a well-known mariner, Delano, who 
bore a most respectable character, no suspicion arose, and she sailed to Smyrna. 


Information, however, having been forwarded to Malta respecting the affair off 


Cape de Gata, and two of the Helen’s crew being also brought there, further 
inquiry took place. It appeared that though the William was only in port from 
the 29th of August till the 3d of September, the master had carried on so great 
a contraband trade during his stay, that some of the petty shops were quite 
stuffed; this circumstance, coupled with the folly of his men, and the mis- 
chievous rakishness of his vessel, left little doubt as to the perpetrator of the 
piracy. At that moment there were only two royal vessels in port, the Spey 
and the Race-horse, both of which were under refit; the insurance companies 
of Valetta, therefore, determined on preventing the escape of the criminals, 
chartered a Gibraltar brig, the Frederick, which was manned by 20 seamen from 
e men-of-war, under the command of Lieutenant Hobson, of the Spey, and 
sent her in pursuit of the William The Frederick arrived at Smyrna in thir- 
teen days, where the object of their visit was descried riding at anchor, and was 
im nediately recognised by the two sailors of the Helen, as the identical vessel 
| that had boarded them off Cape de Gata. 


t 





After taking up a berth near her, | 


The noted Benito di Soto, who was excuted at Gibraltar in 1830, was another 
instance of the instant demoniacal tendency of piracy, This man had peacefully 
| plied his vocation, till having leagued with the mate of the Defensor de Pedro, 
a slaver, to take her from the captain, he at once suggested that all who re- 
| mained faithful to their trust should be turned adrift in a boat; a measure which 
| was immediately adopted, and the people were never heard of afterwards. 

Soto alone was alive to his own interest, promoting the mad orgies which he 
scarcely participated iu, till seeing the new commander fall into a drunken sleep, 
he put a pistol to his head and deliberately blew out his brains. He now became 

a monster of blood and cruelty. An American brig had the misfortune to falt 
into his clutches just afterwards, when the erew were driven down into the hold, 
and there secured, except a negro, who was kept on deck for the amusement of 
Soto and his steel-hearted miscreants. They then set fire to the doomed vessel, 
and while the miserable African leaped from place to place to avoid the flames, 
the most hellish shouts of laughter burst from the fiendish spectators. At 
| length the fire seized every part, the poor black fell exhausted, ane the ocean 
soon closed over him and his unhappy shipmates. 

The next exploit was the pillage of the Morning Star, an English ship, on her 
pasgage from Ceylon in 1828. This vessel, besides a valuable cargo, had several 
| passengers on board, consisting of Major and Mrs. Logie, an army surgeon, two 

civilians, and about five-and-twenty invalided soldiers, several of whom had 
their wives with them. Being overtaken near Ascension, her captain was or- 
dered on board the pursuer, where he had no svoner mounted the side than he 
| was instantly killed, together with his second mate, who had accompanied him. 
A party of villains, headed by a brute named Barbazan, were then dispatched to 
the Morning Star, with orders to plunder her, put every person to death, and then 
to sink her. Having by dint of cutting and stabbing driven the men, who were 
utterly tinarmed, into the main-hold, except some who were reserved to aseist in 
their operations, the work of pillage and brutality proceeded. After having been 
thus employed for upwards of two hours, they sat down to a licentiously homme 
repast inthe eabin, whither all the helpless females were driven, whose fearfu 
| screams added to the agonies of the imprisoned. Fortunately the ruffians 
| caroused so long that Soto hailed them in anger; and in their hurry to obey his 
| commands, they contented themselves with fastening the cabin-deors, heaping 
| lumber on the hatches, and boring holes below the water-line. The ship was 
| then left to her apparently certain fate, and the Defensor de Pedro sailed off as 
full of plunder as she could stow. The unhappy women thus aceidentally left 
| alive, succeeded in forcing their way out of the cabin, and became the means of 
| liberating the men, who must otherwise have perished. Still the ship was filling 
| fast, and, but for the most unceasing efforts, must have foundered that night: a 
| stranger, however, who fell in with them on the next day, relieved them from 
| their peril and carried them in safety to England. This was the more providen- 
| tial, for it was not till the night had far advanced that Soto discovered: the Morn- 
| ing Star’s people, instead of being slaughtered, were only left to be drowned. 
Furious at the information, he immediately hauled to the wind to regain sight of 
her and complete her destruction ; but finding no traces of the vessel, he con— 
soled himself that she was buried in the deep. 

Such being the hateful fruits of piracy, it behoves all governments to exert 
themselves in its extinction. It is not enough to declare that freebooters are 
hostes humani generis, and then shield them under every quibble that pettifog- 
gers can muster together. By the whole tenor of their lives pirates openly ab~ 
dicate all rights and claims founded on the social laws of nature ; as they directly 
and avewedly oppose the whole foundation and objec’ of that law, the happiness 
of mankind. The public interest, therefore, which is the end of all law, requires 
that such avowed enemies of all should be destroyed, and the utmost te be af- 
forded them, on capture, should be a summary court-martial. 

Even this would avail little, unless the scoundrels of receivers and purchasers 
of the plunder, without whom piracy would die a natural death, were also fer~ 
| retted out and condignly punished. The statutes say, that as pirates are robbers, 

and as a sale by them is, of course, only a sale by robbers, a third party, though 

a bond fide purchaser, cannot claim against an owner upon the allegation of a 
| capture by such pirates andasale to himself. Such a taking is net a capture 

but a robbery, and does not divest the owner of his property. We would go 

farther than this, and, with Grotius, authorize any ene, although not the right 
| owner, to strip pirates of their prizes and stolen goods wherever they might be 
| found. 

Another golden rule which we would recommend, is to make merchant vessels 
defend themselves better than they latterly have done: they fall an easy prey to 
any gang, however small, that takes up the “‘accuunt.” Boarding nettings, 
| close quarters, and good small arms, should be supplied to every ship that sails 

the ocean. Nor should they ever place such reliance in colours as to let a stran- 
ger find them unprepared ; for the better the front displayed, the larger and bet- 
ter manned must be the pirate ships, and therefore the more difficult to equip. 
Nor must caution be abandoned, even when running towards an apparently 
| disabled stranger. the demand for assistance having frequently lured the generous 
to their destruction. This is a diabolical feint. ‘ Counterfeiting the signals of 
distress,” says Paley, ‘is an artifice which ought to be reprobated by the com- 
mon indignation of mankind; for a few examples of captures effected by this 
stratagem would put an end to that promptitude in affording assistance to ships 
in distress, which is the best virtue in a sea-faring character, and by which the 
perils of navigation are diminished.”’ : 

We have taken this general sketch of piracy, through all ages and countries, 
because it is strikingly involved with the histories of commerce and navigation. 
Nor are our views wholly retrospective. The rapid spread of liberalism now 
unhinging society, the altered views on colonial policy, and the present relaxed 
state of discipline, may tend to nourish a practice so congenial to raudom ad- 
venturers, loose-livers, swaggering renegades, and all that class of hap-hazard 
fellows, who detest the restraints of law and gospel. Let those whom it may 
concern look to it. 

* [The facts attending the piracy of the William of Liverpool have already 
appeared in our journal, but we nevertheless insert them again as being a part of a 
| series of articles on modern piracy in general.] 

—_— 


FASHION IN THE NEW WORLD. 
LIFES IN HALIFAX. 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 

The ladies in the Trans- Atlantic Provinces, but more especially, amongst their 
neighbours in the United States, have decidedly the advantage of the gentlemen 
in personal appearance and manners. ’ ; 

In no country does there exist a greater degree of nationality maintained with 
more fervour than in these our colonies. This is especially the case with the 
Scotch and Irish, or their descendants. ‘The Scotch, imbued with an innate love 
| of country, never forget their native land and its social recollections. They 
| cherish these with the fondest affection ; and the festival day of their Patrou, 

St. Andrew, is commemorated with all due honour. The Scotch Society, insti- 

tuted for benevolent purposes, and of infinite benefit to thousands ofgpoor emi- 

grants, celebrate this occasion with a festive dinner. at which his Excellency the 
| Governor, and all the authorities, always assist. None of the essentials requi- 
| site to constitute a true “auld lang syne” feast are omitted : nor is St Patrick’s 
| day less splendidly commemorated by the warm-hearted Irish ; indeed the 
enthusiasm displayed on this auniversary is not exceeded in Old Ireland itself. 

Notwithstanding the rigour offthe w , the “ munition de eouche and all 

the requisites for good living, are,in no its: the world more plentifully found 
—more varied in kind—more excellent in quality—or more reasonable in price, 
than in this province at all seasons of the year. Halifax being a free port, one 





| 


may command, in addition to the necessaries the country affords, and the good 
things imported from England, the choicest fruits and wines of France, Portugal, 
Madeira, d&c., which are the commogieverage ; while the West Indies supply 


numer luxuries * -apples, preserves, d&c., sufficient to 
| satiate the palate of the most distinguished gourmand. , 
The gaieties of the merry season are unfortunately at times attended with 


ous 


—such as turtle, 


' 
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ities. Many of the houses being of wood are liable to accidents froin fire. 
How often pe ball, perhaps at the dead hour of night, have our peaceful slum- 
bers been disturbed by the bugle’s sounding the ‘alarm, : accompanied by pierc- 
ing cries of fire from the inhabitants. On such distressing occasions the military 
must instantly turn out, which is done with surprising alacrity ; and were it not 
for their timely and skilful assistance, most serious damage to the tawn, but too 
often, might accrue ; as not only single houses, but even the whole side of a 
street may be in flames ; and the heat is frequently so intense, that even the 
opposite side will suddenly burst intoa flame. The great misery is, that these 
calamities almost always occur in winter, Owing to the numbers of stoves and 
flues required in that season. It becomes a most severe duty to the soldiers to 
hand the water along, often from a great distance, while the thermo tis 
usually far below zero. I have seen a bucket of water dashed at an idle ker- 
on, who refused to work. He was iustantly covered with a crust or comgeicy 
armour, and appeared glistening in the silvery light of the moon, like ient 
chivalrous knight in his midnight watchings. 


So Raphael was perplexed, and he went and brought out a bag, and he told a 
thousand pieces of gold ; and Daniel grinned when he saw the gold; but Ra- 
phael looked at it wistfully, and he was loth to part with it, and he said— 
| “Let not my lord be wroth; but how shall thy servant know that the men of 
| the city of which thou apeakest, which is far off, will indeed choose thy servant 
| to speak for them unto the King! I am a stranger unto them, and I know not 

what they want, and peradventure they may find some wise man of their own 
city whom they may send.” , | 
Then Daniel explained unto him how it should be, and he said—* Fear not— 
the men of whom I speak are ignorant, and they know not their own interest, | 
but will do as I say unto them; and if any wise man of their own city should | 

| desire to be sent, I will see that he be stoned with stones; 30, therefore, thou 
shalt be sent to speak for them unto the King. Thou knowest also that there 

| are sorcerers in the land that is far off, and that these men do lash the people 
| with whips, so that they are afraid ; and I will write unto the sorcerers, and they 
| will compel the people to send thee; and they will make them afraid, so that 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW RAPHARL WENT UNTO DANIEL FOR THE MONBY, AND DANIEL GAYE HIM 
BITS OF PAPER—AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Then Raphael was exceeding wroth, and angry with himself, and he went to 
his house in great tribulation: and he thought how Daniel had cheated him, and 
how he had given so much gold for nothing; and he was exceedingly vexed, 
So he rose up, and he went unto Daniel, where Daniel, as his custom was, sat 
begging and brawling in the highways and in the streets ; and he used hot words, 
and said unto him, 

‘ Didst thou not say that if I gave thee one thousand pieces of gold I should 
surely be councillor unto the King! And now, behold I am put away from being 
so, and I have been at great charges beside. Give me, therefore, back the money,, 
and pay me that which it hath cost me over and above what thou didst bargain 
for.” 


Bat Daniel heeded him not, and he put his one thumb upon his nose, and 
stretched out his two hands therefrom: for such was the manner of that country 


About April the welcome spring bounds in at aleap. To the frigid cold a they shall do as they are commanded ; and besides, I will pay men who will 


; fi | when one scorned another. Then Raphael did say, ‘* Verily, I am an ass ;” and 
genial warmth suddenly supervenes, succeeded by a rapid thaw. This transition, come and stone with stones whoever shall say a word against the sorcerers : fear 





and the pleasing change in the face of nature, is most extraordinary ; dormant | 
vegetation revives—the ground is quickly covered with luxuriant herbage of the 
richest verdure—trees bud and blossom in an incredibly short spaee of time, and 
are in full foliage ere the snow has disappeared from the valleys or places shaded 
from the sun, which has now a most powerful influence ; and before another | 
month has passed over, summer has commenced. Sportsmen lose no time in | 
resuming their rural diversions ; picnics, and fishing parties to the beautiful 
sequestered lakes, where the finest red trout imaginable afford excellent spert, | 
become frequent, and were so much the fashion that a regular club was estab- 
lished, under the patronage of the Earl of Dalhousie and the gallant Admiral 
Sir D. Milne. Many scions of noble blood, valiant Knights, and Baronets, were 
amongst its members ; including Lords, R y,M lle, John H y; F red- 
erick L x, Henry Th——ne, Schomberg, K n, &c ; the gallant Sir J. 
G—4, Sir J. L s, &c. This agreeable reunion continued for several sea- 
sons. Never wasthere a more harmonious or a better regulated social meeting. 
A bivouac was erected or a marquee pitched in some romantic spot ; “inners 
and choice beverages were provided, and so much were the vocal powers of the 
members in requisition, that the cognomen of the “ Tol de rol club” was unani- ! 
mously adopted. One member, the witty and worthy Mr. Lawson, who had in 
his youth spent much of his time when engaged in the fur trade, with the wild 
tribes of Indians in the forests, used to entertain us with a representation of the 
terrific war-song and dance ef death, as practised by those savages, previous 6 
their scalping a victim. So entirely did he enter into the spirit of the exhibition, 
that in imitating their wild caperings, ferocious gestures, low gruntings and yells, 
he worked himself apparently into a phrenzy, and when sufficiently excited to 
consummate the tragedy, would conclude at the expense of some of the new 
members or strangers, by suddenly seizing one by the hair of the head and run- 
ning his finger round the scalp, much to their horror and astonishment. A most 
ludicrous scene of this kind occurred with a Scotch piper, who had attended to 
play after dinner. He was exhibiting the musical pewers of his noisy chaunter, 
and strutting about, with much national pride, when Mr. Lawson commenced 
his savage display. The child of the mountains was at first much delighted, and | 
seemed flattered, thinking the dancing was inspired by his sonorous strains ; but! 
when he himself became the object of the practical part of the scalping opera- | 
tion, the poor piper, surprised and horror-struck, uttered a piercing shriek, came | 
to the ground as if he had been actually felled by a murderous tomahawk ; and | 
had he not been overcome with faintness through fright, he no doubt would have 
fled, abandoning his dear pipes, bonnet, and all, to the mercy of the good- 
humoured member who had so unceremoniously assailed him.  TRaveLurr. 
—a—— 


THE JEW AND THE BEGGARMAN. 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 
(From the Dublin University Magazine.} 
Translated from a Persian manuscript in the Library of Trinity College. 
CHAPTER I. 
HOW RAPHAEL THE JEW DESIRED TO BE A GREAT MAN, AND TO BE MADE A 
CALIPH. * 

There lived in the city of Shiraz a Jew, whose name was Raphael, and he 
was an exceeding cunning man, and gathered up money by all means, until, in 
process of time, he became very ric, and had gold and silver, and fine garments, 
and much possessions. 

And Raphael said unto himself—‘ Behold, I am rich and increased with 
goods, above all the children of my people; andI have gold and silver buried 
in the ground, and I can buy whatever is to be sold; and yet, though I am very 
rich, I am, as it were, one of the dishonoured of the earth. Of what use is 
gold unless it can bring respect, and unless people bow down to me as I go forth ! | 
Cannot riches buy greatness? for if it is to be sold, I surely will buy it, and I | 
will be no more accounted one of the mean men. I wi!) also become great as 
well as rich; and then it shall come to pass, that men will forget both who I | 
have been and what I have done; and neither my mean extraction, nor my mean 
acts shall be remembered, by reason of the greatness which I wil! buy with my | 



































not, therefore, for thou shalt assuredly be sent.” , 

Then Raphael took courage when he heard of the sorcerers, for he had doings 
with them of old, and he knew that they were evil men who deceived the people, 
and his heart was glad ; and he said again unto Daniel—* But, does not my lord 
the King know that the sorcerers are sworn against him to take away his crown 
from him, and why does he send unto their country for councillors? 

Then Daniel laughed exceedifigly, and he said—* Behold, thou speakest as 
one of the simple ones ; dost thou not know that now of along time the King 
hath been deceived, and that all the power is given to the sorcerers now 1” =And 
Daniel laughed exceedingly again. 

Then Raphael spoke once again—* But it may be that the men of the place 
may send a letter unto my lord the King, and may tell unto him of the stoning 
of the sorcerers, and then I may be turned away as one of the wicked men, 
and shame may come unto me more than honour ?” ' 

Now Daniel looked at the gold and his teeth watered exceedingly to get it; 
and he said—“ Fear not ; I will make a covenant with thee, and we will seal it. 
Give me the thousand pieces of gold and thou shalt be sent unto the King ; and 
when thou art sent, thou shal! pay me yet another thousand ; and I will bargain 
and engage that no writing shall come unto the King which I will not prove to 
ve a lie, so that thou shalt be e councillor unto the King. I wi!l do all, and thou 
needest not to trouble thyself at all.” ; 

So they made the covenant between them twain, and they signed it and sealed 
it. And Raphael gave unto Daniel the thousand pieces ; and Daniel put them 
in his wallet, and went out to beg into the streets; but Raphael sat him down to 
think upon the greatnesa he should have ; and he was exceeding puffed up, and 





said within his heart, now indeed shall I be councillor unto the King.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW RAPHAEL WAS MADE BY THE ARTS OF THE SORCERERS COUNCILLOR UNTO 
THE KING, 

Now it happened unto Raphael according as Daniel had said—for Daniel 
wrote unto the sorcerers whose servant he was—and he told them that Raphael 
should be sent to be councillor unto the king; so the men of the city came 
together to choese whom they would send—aid the sorcerers came too; and 
the men of whom Daniel had spoken, who brought stones and staves, to the end 
that they might beat all those who should say aught against the sorcerers. 

Then there arose up a man of that city, a rich man and a virtuous man, and 
who had done much for the men of the place, and he desired that his people 
might send hitn to speak for them unto the King ; and he had lived among them 
from his youth up, and was known unto all the men of that place; and the men 
of the city hearkened unto him, and they said, ‘ Behold now thou art a good and 
a wise man, and thou shalt go for us unto the King, and speak prudent words : 
why should a stranger whom we know not, speak.for us unto the King! “é But 
the sorcerers, when they heard this, were exceedingly wroth, and they said that 
they would have no man but Raphael ; and the sorcerers spoke most outrageously 
unto the people, and they said that if they did not do as they commanded them 


| they would cause them to become goats, and they would burn them with fire, 


and they cursed them by their gods, so that the people were sore afraid by rea- 
son of the fierce words of the sorcerers; and the men whom Daniel and the 
sorcerers had hired came with stones, and they said, whoever would say aught 
against Raphael should surely be stoned until he died ; and there was an exceed- 
ing great commotion. But by reason of the men with stones and staves, the 
voice of the sorcerers prevailed; and the chief sorcerer sent a message unto 
one of the servants of the King, a man with whom lie was in league, to the 
intent that Raphael should speak forthe men of that cry unto the King. 

Then the King’s servant went and told Daniel, and Daniel went unto Ra 
phael, and told him the words of the message which he had heard, and Raphael 
was glad and rejoiced. And Daniel said unto him, ‘* Pay me now the other 


thousand pieces of gold, fur behold [ have made thee surely councillor unto the | 


” 


King. 
But Raphael thought within himself, and he spoke yet again, for he feared 
that some of the men of that city would tell of these doings to the King, and, 


Daniel made him no answer, but he put his thumb upon his nose, and showed 
him the tip of his tonge ; and he thought in his own heart that Raphael had 
rightly said : howbeit, he said nothing. . 

But Raphael began to revile him still more : but Daniel answered not a word, 
but put his thumb upon his nose, so that many people gathered tagether to see 
the strange sight. And Raphael's voice grew louder and louder, and the people 
wondered. At last Daniel opened his mouth, and he said— 

‘I got thy two thousand pieces of gold; and I have been at charges with 
thee: therefore go thy ways in peace. But that all men may know my honesty, 
I will give unto thee a token, whereby thou mayest yet get thy money.” And 
Daniel laughed as he spoke ; and he took out a bit of paper, and made as though 
he would write; and when he had put certain marks upon the paper, he handed 
it unto Raphael, and he said, ** ‘ake this in thine hand, and go a long journey, 
even to the city of Bagdad, and when thou hast come there, tarry yet many days, 
even according to the days of a woman when she hath conceived ; and it shall 
come to pass that when the days of thy tarrying are expired, thou shalt meet a 
man carrying a barrel, and he will give thee thy money.” And Daniel looked 
exceeding grave. 

And Raphael wist not what to say; but when he saw that the man was mock- 
ing him, he was very angry, and then he lifted up his voice and wept, for he had 
been made a fool of; and he wept for his gold which he should never see again ; 
and all that passed by laughed at Raphael, but Daniel laughed the most of all. 

—_—p— 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
[Continued from the Albion of Dec. 26.} 

Wednesday, June 17th.—On entering Yawkins’s skittle-ground, where Mr. 
Felix Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfast, a printed programme of the 
morning's entertainments was presented to me. The principal object of attraction 
appeared to be that ‘extraordinary creature who” (according to Hobbleday’s 
description of him) ‘actually played upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum 
at the same time!” And, judging by the London estimate of a performer's 
talents, which are justly considered to be in exact proportion to the size ef the 
letters in which his name is announced, this Pandean-piper must be one of un- 
paralleled ability ; for each letter of his was a foot long. Though a determined 
admirer of both the instruments performed upon, I do not pretend to a practical 
knowledge of either, nor indeed to a very nice judgment of the superiority of 
one performer upon them over another : therefore, as in all similar cases, I bow 
to the large letters, make an unconditional surrender to them of my own opinion, 
and applaud vehemently. Besides, were I either sceptical or ignerant enough 
to doubt, or sufficiently learned to decide, I should be a bold man indeed to do so, 
when these are the very terms in which the Master of the Ceremonies himself 
speaks of the artiste he has engaged for the delight of Little Pedlington :— 

‘“‘Re-engagement, for this morning only, and positively the /as¢ last appear- 

ance of the unrivalled and never-equalled 
SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 
Principal Pandea-tympanist to his Majesty the King of Naples. 

‘The Master of the Ceremonies has the pleasing gratification of announcing 
to his numerous most honoured Friends and Patrons, that (in consequence of the 
unexampled crowd of visiters at the firs/ last appearance, and in compliance 
with the most earnest request and entreaty of numerous families of distinction 
who were unable to obtaln admission, in consequence of the unprecedentedly 





gold ; and I willleave a name unto my son that shall come after me; and it | therefore, he said unto Daniel, ‘* Behold, I am not yet surely councillor unto the 
shall be that I shall not be forgotten when I die, neither shall my name perish. | King, for it may be that the men of that city will write unto the King, and if I 
Yea, my former meanness shall be no more thought of—as, in the gardens of the | be put away from being councillor, Iam not to give thee the other thousand 


immense overflow, at the second last appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign 
| Artiste, whose astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes at 

the same time has set all competition at defiance, and is, unquestionably, in the 
| opinion of all competent judges, the most perfect morceau of musicial skill that 
has ever electrified a British audience) he has fortunately succeeded, regardless 
of expense, in prevailing upon the Signor to condescend to accept an engage- 
ment for this morning only, being posttively his very last appearance here, as he 
is cumpelled to leave Little Pedlington this evening, having received orders 
from his Excellency the Neapolitan Ambassador to return immediately to hia 
post in 





king, men, when they see the golden oranges upon the tree, think not of the 

dung that is about its root.” These things thought Raphael on his bed at night, | 

and by reason of his thoughts sleep went from him. 
CHAPTER II. } 


HOW HE MET WITH DANIEL THE BEGGARMAN, AND WHAT HAPPENED HIM. 


pieces of gold.” 

Then Daniel waxed wroth, and he cried aloud unto Raphael, ‘‘ What hast 
thou to say why thou shouldst not pay me yet another thousand! Behold, | 
have made thee councillor unto the King, and thou must abide by thy covenant, 


] and pay me what thou owest ; think not that thou can’st deal with me as though 
" ‘ ; eis ., | ft were of the simple ones.” 
There came into the city of Shiraz a beggerman, and his name was Daniel. eS a 


And Raphael began to tremble for his thousand 


, ieces of gold. So they looked to the covenant, and behold, it was even as 
He wasa man of ill-favoured countenance, and of an evil tongue, and he was | P opts y , 4 


fat and sterdy, and five-and-thirty ill-leoking znd ragged men followed him, of | 


Raphael had said. But Daniel did not heed the writing ; but he said that Ra- 


whom no one knew whence they came or how they had their living ; but they | phael should pay yet another theusand ; and he threatened Raphael, and Raphael 
J BY ; 7 : > j : > j and a. ‘ 
were called in the city “« the men who broke their oaths; ” and he seemed like | feared him exceedingly; but he loved his money also, and a.together he was 


as if he had a vow, and round his neck he had hanging a symbol like unto a | 


death's head and cross-bones ; and he went through the city, and he shook these 
at all men, until they became sore afraid of himand of his evil tongue; for he 
spared neither small or great, but he would abuse them exceedingly with every 


species of ill names, the Jike of which had never been heard of before ; so that | 


by reason of him the whole city was scandalized, and yet was sore afraid ; and 


he had a wallet over his shoulder, and he did call out lustily for meat, and who- | 


ever would not put anything into the bag he reviled and slandered, so that many 
gave unto him for very fear. 


Now this man came unto Raphael, and said ontu hin—“ Behold, now thou 


desirest to be great, and it is in my power to make thee so.” And Raphael 


wondered ; but he said nothing, for he feared the man; and he looked upen the | 


death’s head, and he was sure afraid. 

Now, Daniel, the Big Beggarman—for so had they called him by reason of 
his sturdy shape—was, as it bath been said, a man of a foul tongue ; and when 
he chose to revile, he regarded neither virtee nor age; but yet was he at 


times a man of amooth words, and he ceuld flatter men when it served his ends. | 


So now he spoke softly unto Raphael, and be said unto him-—** Wonder not at 
what I say; for, though I he a beggarman, think not that [ am poor or power- 
less’’—and he shook the cross-bones as he spoke—*‘ I have not become a beggar 
from poverty, nor yet is it because | am greedy of gain; but I have a vow in 
heaven, and it is for the good of my country that I take what men put into my 
wallet; but if thou desirest to be great—ef which I know thee to be well worthy 
—I wil! put thee on the way to become 30.” 

So Raphael hearkened unte his words ; and his heart was glad within him as 
Daniel continued to speak. 

“Thou knowest that the King doth hold a council, and that he has desired 
that certain places of his dominion should send men to be of his council, and to 
advise with him on what he may do for the good of his subjects in those places 
from which they come. Now behold he has sent unto a city, of which I know, 
to send hime man who is wise and prudent, who may tell unto the King the 
wants of those who dwell therein; and now, what wilt thou give me if L send 
thee to be the councillor of the King.” 

So Raphael rejoiced exceedingly, and he said—“ Ask me never so much and 
I will give it unto thee, if theu wilt make me councillor unto the King.” 

Then Daniel laughed, and he said—“ First, thou must fall down and worship 
me; yea, thou must lick the dust from off the soles of my feet.” 

So Raphael knelt down and worshipped Daniel ; and he did lick the dust from 
off the eoles of his feet, and behold it was exceeding nasty, and Raphael had 
well nigh to vomit ; but he compelled himself, by reason of his desire to become 
councillMto the King, and also because he had been used to filthy things, even 
from his youth up. 

Then said Daniel, “‘ Thou hast done well. Now thou must give unto me two 

ousand pieces of gold, and then I will make thee coxncillor unto the King.” 

But Raphael's countenance fell when he heard of the two thousand pieces of 


| perplexed. 

Then Daniel spoke softly, and he said yet again unto Raphae!, “ Behold, now 
[ also was bred unto the law, and I was practised in all the arts of the lawyers 
| before I became a beggarman; and it shall be that if any men of that city do 
wriie unto the King, and he make inquisition touching this thing, then fear thou 
| not, for the sorcerers will send men who will swear falsely unto the King, and 
it shall be that the words of those who say against thee shall not be believed by 
reason of the oaths of the men whom the sorcerers will send. I also will see 
that thy cause be pleaded by men who know how to pervert the right, and thou 
shalt be at no costatall. Pay me, therefore, what thou owest, and thou shalt 
surely continue to be councillor unto the King.” 

Then Raphael hearkened unto his words, and he counted unto him yet another 
thousand pieces of gold; and he thought not of the money by reason of his 
great desire to be councillor unto the King. But Daniel put the money in his 
| wallet, and he went on his way rejoicing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOW RAPHAEL WAS PUT AWAY FROM BRING COUNCILLOR UNTO THE KING. 
But the men of that city were angry with Raphael and the sorcerers, because 

| by reason of their fierce words, and the violence of the men that were with them: 
a stranger who knew them not, had been sent to speak for them unto the King; 

| they thought and they took counsel together, and they wrote words in a book ; 
and they wrote how the sorcerers had overcome the voice of the menof the 
city ; and how they desired that Raphael might not speak for them unto the 
King. And they sent a trusty man with tke books, and they prayed that the 
King might make inquisition of the matters they set forth. 

Now Raphael was of the council of the King, and he was sitting with the rest 


j 


of the men of that city ; and those words were read in the ears of the King, and of 


all his councillors, and Raphael became pale, and was sore afraid, for he thought 


| Raphael, “‘ Are these things true?’ And Raphael rose and said unto the King, 
| they are lies, O King, of mine enemies, who have slandered me unto my lord 


| the King.” And he spoke very boldly, even with the boldness of the innocent, for 


he thought on the words of Daniel, and of the false swearer whom the sorcerers 
would send. 


| ing the matters setters set forth in the writing of the men of the city, to the end 


| that if they were true, Raphael might be put away from being councillor unto | 
, the King, but that if they were not true, the men of that city might be proved 


| liars. 


| ther charge. 


| of the two thousand pieces of guld, and he was vexed. And the King said unto 


So the King desired discreet mon of his councillors to make inquisition touch- | 


| So these men met, and they caused proclamation to be made ; and they sent 
word unto Raphael and unto the men of that city—but Raphael troubled not 
| himself, for he remembered the words of Daniel that he should be put at no fur- | 





gold, and he thought within himself that Daniel might be cheating hii of his | But bebold, Daniel heedod not the cause of Raphael, neither did he get law- 
money, so he took courage, and hé@@aid unto Daniel—* How shall thy servant yers to plead for him as he had said; and the men who came from the sorcerers 
know that I shall indeed be councillor unto the King ?” were not believed ; andthere was danger that Raphael would be put away from 
Then Daniel was wroth, and he said— Dost thou doubt what I say unto | %@img councillor unto the King. So Raphael went unto Daniel, and he showed 
thee? Hast thou not my word; and is not the security good for thy paltry | ’m the covenant between them twain; but Daniel heeded them not, nor made 
gold, which I take not for mine own sake, but for the good of my country ? Bat | him any answer at all—and he would neither pay men to speak for him, nor give 
Bg Don pest i or eye _, -_ promise to give me one thou- a Recheel wee ot channes. an’ he bececht s6 teed Gor bs al 
hen thou art made @@uncillor, I will be content.” phael was at charges, and he brought men to plead for him, and he 
; - — | gave unto lawyers yet other two thousand pieces of gold more than the two 
. ‘The word in the original is not correctly rendered by the word Caliph. The | thousand which he had given unto Daniel; but the words of the men of that 
ersian word signifies a low degree of nobility , corresponding nearly to our Baronet. | city prevailed, and Raphael was put away from heing councillor unto the King. 


A 





Le Capello de la Rot du Naples. 

“Upon this occasion Signor RumpetLo pet Squeaki will perform several 
of the most admired fashionable airs, and will also condescend to accompany the 
dancing from two o'clock till four, the commencement and conclusion of which 
will be notified by the 

Firing of areal Cannon! 

*.* “On Wednesday next will be given the Eighth Public Breakfast of the 
Season, being for the Benerit or Signor Ruswpetio pet Squeakt, and most 
positively his last appearance.” 


What! more last words! a third last appearance this morning, off for Naples 
to-night, and another lagt appearance on Wednesday next! How are these 
seeming contradictions to be reconciled! or how is the intended journey to be 
performed? However, as I never interfere with what does net immediately 
concern me, I shall ask for no explanation of the difficulty ; but merely note it 
down that the thing seems odd, and that they have a method peculiar to them- 
selves of arranging these matters in Little Pedlington. 

No sooner had I entered the ground than Mr. Felix Hoppy, tripping on tip-toe, 
came to welcome me to what he called ** the Property.” He was dressed pre- 
cisely as I had seen him this morning, at seven o'clock, in the market-place. 
The loss of two front teeth gave an interesting lisp to his utterance, which 
(together with what, for want at the moment of any more expressive term, I shall 
calla nyjncing manner) was in the highest degree becoming a dancing-master 
and Master of the Ceremonies. Each word or two was accompanied with a 
bow. He completely fulfilled the idea conveyed by Hobbleday’s brief but for- 
cible description of him—* an elegant creature.” 

“ Highly honoured—paramountly flattered—most welcome to the Property— 
most exceedingly flattered by your honourable patronage, eminent Sir.” 

Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I expressed my regret at 
witnessing so thin an attendance—at the apparent hackwardness of the public 
| to reward his exertions for their amusement: there being, as I guessed, hardly 

fifty persons present. 
| Pray condescend to pardon me, obliging Sir; but this is the fullest attend- 
| ance of the season—forty-three paying visiters—upwards of four pounds already 
taken at the door! With such honourable patronage the Property must succeed. 
| At the same time I can credibly assure you, kind Sir, that our expenses are enor- 
| mous. In the first place there's our great gun ie 
| ‘Astothat, Mr. Hoppy,” said I(with an obtuseness to the figurative at 








twice, I don’t perceive how ——” 

** Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable Sir; by our great 
| gun I mean the Del Squeaki. On his first engagement, we paid him five shillings 
| a day, double the sum we had ever paid to any musician before; at his second, 
| he insisted upon having his dinner into the bargain; and now, finding he is of 
some use to us "—(this he added with a sigh)—** now he has advanced upon ua 
to three half-crowns ! ” 

* To the honour of our country,” exclaimed I, ‘‘ native talent, in that depart- 
ment, is less rapacious.” 

To this remark the Master of the Ceremonies made no reply; and I con- 
| tinued,— 

But, doubtless, in proportien to your outlay for the amusement ef the Ped- 
lingtonians, you are rewarded by their patronage !”’ 

«Sorry I must once more entreat your pardon, considerate Sir; but the fact 
is, we depend for support entirely upon nobie and illustrious visiters from Len- 
don. The tradespeople and shopkeepers of the place are. of course, excluded 

from an elegant assembiage like this; and for the gentry, as most of them live 
| in the Crescent, it would be preposterous—(here again he heaved a sigh, which 
seemed to proceed from the very bottom of his dancing-pumps)—* it would be 
out of human nature te expect they should come.” 

Unable to perceive the slightest connexion between the consequence and the 
imputed cause—to understand why it should be *‘ out of human nature" to ex- 
pect a person's attendance ata public entertainment simply because he hap- 
pened to reside in a Crescent—I ventured to the M. C. a hint of my difficulty. 

| See there, good Sir,” said he (at the same time pointing to the baqk of a 
row of houses, the windows of which, occupied by men, women, and children, 
commanded a view of the skittle-ground), “see there! a heart-breaking sight 
it is ; and yet one can hardly expect that people should pay to see my dancing 


of the councillors when the writing came in on which were written a!l the words which, on consideration, I blushed), ‘aa to that, as your great gun is fired only 
| 
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and my fireworks, oe po - mag when they can enjoy it all from all their 

i free—gratis—for nothing. 
ary yonder los Mr. Hobbleday,” said I; “with whom, by-the-bye, I must 
presently have a few words of explanation :—he, at least, is, as he tells me, one 
of your constant patrons. , 7 f 

“s Hobbleday ?—Gobbleday !” exclaimed Mr. Hoppy, with a fierceness of man- 
ner strikingly inconsistent with the previous blandness of the Master of the 
Ceremonies. * Patron, indeed! He comes in upon a free admission ; devours 
eggs and ham in the most unfeeling manner ; finds more fault with the 40 
tainments than our newspaper-critic himself; and is laid up with a fit of the 
gout once a year—which invariably happens to be on the night of my annual 

efit-ball.”” , 
“7 had the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself for the fact, 
or I could not have befieved that such instances of illiberality and unmitigated 
meanness were to be found in Little-Pedlington. : 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries from various of the company of 
Shame! shame!” “ Begin ! begin !”” “‘ Mr. Hoppy !” “ Master of the Ceremo- 
nies!” Mr. Hoppy, looking at his watch, explained to me that it was ten minutes 
past the time when the Signor ought to have commenced his performance, and 
that the company were impatient of the delay. Mr. Hoppy left me ; and, hat in 
hand, tripped towards the discontents. He bowed and simpered with over- 
powering elegance : what he said | know not; but almost on the instant of his 
interference order was restored. From them he went, bowing all the way, to 
a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signor Rumbello del Squeaki 
himself. The “Principal Pandea-tympanist to His Majesty the King of Naples 
was appropriately habited in the costume of an Italian brigand ; though, to my 
unpractised eye, his dress appeared to be a cast-off from the wardrobe of one of 
the London theatres. Some minutes elapsed, during which they were in conver- 
sation ; and, as I guessed from their gestures, and the sulky air of the Signor, in 
no friendly mood. On approaching, I heard the M. C. in an imploring tone say 
to the Artiste— ; oy 

But, my kiod Signor, allow me to entreat you—consider—it is twenty 
minutes past time—the disappointment—the You may rely on having it after 
the performance, upon my honour.” “Chese latter words he accompanied with a 
profound bow, and by placing his hand upun that part of bis white waistcoat be- 
neath which he would have the Signor to understand, was to be found a heart 
incapable of deception. 

To this the “unrivalled rorEIGN Artiste ” replied— 

Come, come, Muster ‘Oppy, it’s 0’ no use your trying to gammon me. I'm 
agreed to ‘ave three ha’crowns for blaying ’ere’ and not a thump o” my drum ora 
blew o’ my pipes do you get till I’ve got my money safe in ’and.” 

Astonished at the language of this address, I could not help exclaiming in the 
words of Shakspeare—* Extant, and written in choice Italian.” 

«« But, my good Signor,”’ resumed the M. C., “if you will but have the con- 
descension to recollect our agreement r 

“« Aye, aye ; our agreement ware as I ware to ‘ave alf my money down, and 
the rest arterwards ; but on second thoughts I'll ‘ave it all. I arn’tthe chap to 
run risk, not I, Suppose ven all vos over you vos to pocket the cash and 
run avay, as Joe Strutty did at Branford Fair? then | monght vistle, you know. 
So ‘and over the stuff, or you gets no play out o’ me.” 

The visiters again become clamorous, and the ‘ unrivalled foreign Artiste” 
continuing obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly compelled to comply with the 
demand. 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted his pipes to his chin, and slung his big drum 
across his shoulders. Already had he set orie foot upon the smal! platform on 
which he was to exhibit—there was a profound quiet, disturbed only by loud 
cries of ** Silence ! silence! ”—when he turned to the Master of the Ceremonies, 
and abruptly declared that he would not begin unless he gave him a pot of ale! 

“This is perfectly preposterous!” lisped the M. C.; ‘that is not in our 
agreement.” 

“No matter for that, Muster ‘Oppy; I've just taken it into my ‘ed and I'll 
’ave it.” He withdrew his foot from the platform, and continued : ** Give me 
vot I ax, or sure as my name’s Rob Squeaks, I’m off te join my master vot J’m 
engaged to—that’s to say the famous Muster Richar’son, at Vinklemouth Fair 
—and then there’ll be a row in your garden. You can’t do without me; so, 
you see, give me a pot of ale vot an’t in my agreement, or I von’t play : and 
then the company vill break your benches and tables—and sarve you right.” 

Mr. Hoppy now threw himself upon the opinion of his generous patrons, and, 
in terms pathetic and with imploring looks, entreated them to support him in 
resisting such impudent extortion—so gross an attempt to take an unfair advan- 
tage of bis helpless condition. To this his generous patrons unanimously replied, 
that that was no affair of theirs: that, indeed, they conceived it to be quite in 
order that an * unrivalled foreign Art:ste”’ should be humoured in everything he 
might desire : that as the Neapolitan Ambassador [id es/, according to the 
Signor’s own account, Mr. Richardson] had commanded his immediate return 
to his post in Le Capello de la Roi du Naples [id est, according to the same 
authority, Winklemouth Fair], they would not relinquish the present oppor- 
tunity of hearing him; and that, in sbort, having paid their money for that 
purpose, they would insist upon it that Mr. Hoppy should, by all means and at 
whatever sacrifice, fulfil Ars contract with them—Mr. Hobbleday (who had come 
in with an order) being one of the most strenuous in maintaining the justice 
of these positions. The Master of the Ceremonies consented to the new 
demand of the Del Squeaki. As he was proceeding to issue his mandate to | 
one of the waiters to convey a pot of ale to the Artiste, the latter, perceiving | 
that the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such cases, | 
made the most of it: accordingly— And summut to eat also, vociferated the | 
Signor. 

This supplementary request being also complied with, the Del Squeaki went 
through his astonishing performance ; and the auditors were delighted, enraptured, 
ecstacized, &c. &e. &c., as never before had auditors been delighted, enraptured, 
ecstacized, &c. &c. &c., in this sublunary world ! 

Found, spon subsequent inquiry, that the liberal entrepreneur, after paying 
expenses, (including the three half-crowns, &c. to the Bet Squeaki,) was a 
loser of no more than four-and-sixpence by the morning's entertainment. 
alse that Mr. Hoppy complained of even this moderate loss. 
man! how much less did he wish to lose? But it is a trite observation that 
some people are never satisfied. ‘Told, moreover, that the M. C. complains of 
what he calls the ‘tyranny and oppression’ to which he has been obliged to 
submit! Now, with submission, this is somewhat unreasonable. Be-praised 
and be-puffed, even to his own amazement, the * unrivalled Artiste” very wisely 
doubles his terms: these complied with, he very considerately trebles them : 
compliance with this begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although it be 
not “so nominated i’ the bond ;"’ and thence, as was decent and proper, the 
Principal Pandea-tympanist to His Majesty the King of Naples (or, as it might 
more truly have been vet forth, His itinerant Majesty Richardson, King of | 
Boothia) insists upon being supplied with an unstipulated ‘* summut to eat also.” | 
Ah, Mr. Hoppy! if I might venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a line in 
the immortal “Tom Thumb,” I should wisper in your ear— 

“You make the giants first, and then can’t kill them.” 
* * 7. * * * * 

‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ;” and well was it for Hobble- 
day that there is much truth in this. I had not been unperceived by him, but 
he was too busily engaged to come to me: being laudably employed in diminish- 
ing the labour of the waiters—that is to say, by picking inside himself a quantity 
of eggs, ham, hot-rolls, and coffee, which, but for such considerate assistance, 
they must have undergone the trouble of removing. At length, the breakfast- 
tables being cleared preparatory to the commencement of the dancing, he ap- 
proached me. His mouth was full; in one hand he bore a huge ham-sandwich 
which he had constructed for himself. and in the other a cup of coffee. 

“Ah! my dear fellow,” said he (talking and eating at the same time), “ you're | 
here eh? But noteat anything! How odd! Must pay just the same whether 
you do or not, you know. I say—little Jack Hobbleday was right, eh? Ex- 
traordinary creature that Signor del 

“That extraordinary creature, Mr. Hobbleday,” replied I—(emphasizing 
every word er two, as is the practice when one is savagely bent upon cutting a} 
person to the very soul)—* that extraordinary creature, Sir, by his ‘ concord of | 
sweet sounds,’ has so calmed my irratated feelings—so completely subdued the 
rage and indignation that were rising in my breast—that I shall take no further 
notice of your sery—extraordinary—behavour than just to refurn you your very | 
flattering letters of introduction to your friends Rummins and Jubb.” And} 
with these words I presented to him both his letters, open. | 
Conscience-stricken, with some difficulty he bolted the morsel which he had | 
in his mouth—the effort producing a violent fit of coughing, which greatly | 
alarmed me for his safety; and that, in its turn, by the convulsive movement 
which it communicated to his arms, causing him to jerk the lumps of ham @rom | 
out their envelope of bread-and-butter, and to spill the entire contents of his 
cup over his nankeen trowsers. When he was sufficiently recovered to 
articulate a few words, abashed and confused he thus attempted to excuse him- | 
self—crossing his address to me with a disjointed apostrophe to his damaged | 
nankeens :— 

“My dear fellow—really, my dear Sir—did you ever see such a mess !—| 
Indeed, Sir, if you'll believe me—Wet through and through, as I hope to be | 
saved !—Most improper conduct of theirs to show my confidential letters—It | 
will give me my death of cold.—As for Rummins, bis age protects him, else 
a I perish if—Cost sixteen-and-sixpence, and new on only yesterday.—Can 
re ~ notice of Jubb ; his cloth protects him.—They’ll wash, to be sure! but 
penal eauty’s gone for ever '—But don’t set me down fora humbug, don’t; if| 

re's one character I despise more than another it's a——Awful accident, 


indeed! Can't conceive how uncomfortable one feels with one’s—No fault of] 
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| have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. Hoppy’s; #0 Mr. Hoppy did not hesi- 
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mine, ’pon my life ; and rest assured that next time you visit our place—— All 


eyes are upon me ; must go——Between ourselves, his museum not worth seeing 
and that’s the reason why I Can’t stay to dance in such a meas, though I 
know my dear friend Hoppy has set his heart upon little Jack Hobbleday’s 
dancing——No, no, I’m any thing but a humbug; and if there’s any thing else 
whatever I can do for you except Rummins and Jubb——Good by, my dear 
aay Awful accident! a thousand pities! the best fit I ever had in all my 
ife !’ 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o’clock has struck, and the signal 
for the commencement of dancing (‘the firing: of a real cannon’’) not yet made. 
Call for the Master of the Ceremenies, and # repetition of the customary cries 
of “Shausé! Shauséi* For the honour of the M. C ,I am bound to declare 
my opinion that the blame for the delay ought not to have been attributed to 
him. For the last four or five minutes he had been sedulously poking at the 
touch-hole of the peice, with a lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long 
pole—a precaution which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in 
the science of gunnery, he had prudently adopted in order to keep himself, as 
far as possible, out of the dangers necessarily attending such an undertaking.— 
But the gun would not go off: it was evident (to use a theatrical phrase) there 
was a hitch in the scenery. ‘Had he put any gunpowder into the cannon?” 
inquired one. ‘ Plenty,” was his reply. ‘*Which had he put in first—the 
powder or the wadding?” asked another. After a moment’s reflection Mr. 
Hoppy declared that ‘he was pretty clear, nay, he was positively certain, he 
had put the powder in first.” Perhaps he might have omitted" the trifling 
ceremony of priming? ‘No: he always made it a rule to prime the gun before 
he fired it.” Then, in that case, the company could come to but one conclusion : 
the devil was inthe gun. But the unlucky gentleman who is generally held 
answerable for the ill consequences of our own blunders, or negligences, or of- 
fences, could establish his innocence, in the present instance, by proving an 
alibi. Upon acareful inspection, the true cause of the disobedient conduet of 
the obstinate six-pounder appeared to be, that some dull perpetrator of practical 
jokes had abstracted the priming, and, in place of it, filled the touch-hole with 
wet tea-leaves! Hereupon hisses, groans, and, from four or five persons 
(sounds most fearful to the ears of an M. C.!) calls of “ Return the money |” 
These latter declared that, never having witnessed the ceremony of letting off 
a gun, they had come upon that inducement only—reminding me of a certain 
intelligent person who made Paris his residence during am entire summer, for 
no other purpose than to eat melons and see balloons let off. Mr Hoppy 
mounted a bench, and entreated the indulgence of his ‘ honourable, noble and 
illustrious patrons.” He assured them that in the whole course of the many 
years he had “belonged tothe Property,” such an accident had never before 
occurred, and that he would raise heaven a earth to’ prevent a similar accident 
occuring again: that there was nothing he would not willingly do or suffer—no 
sacrifice he would, for a moment, hestitate to make—to satisfy the wishes of 
such an assembly as the one he had the honourable gratification of addressing. 
But (he continued,) as to returning the money, he most humbly requested 
permission to take the liberty of assuring them, in the most respectful manner, 
that that was a moral impossibility, and altogether inconsistent with the long- 
established usages of the Property.” Besides, he hoped he might be allowed 
to remind his munificent patrons that they had already enjoyed the breakfast 
which he had had tke satisfaction of providing for them; as also to hint to two 
or three of those kind friends who had condescended to honour ** the Property” 
with their presence, and who were the most clamourous in demanding the 
return of their money—that ¢hey had come in with orders !—The reasonable- 
ness of this address, seconded by its master-of-the-ceremony-like politeness 
and elegance, lulled the rising storm; and the preparations for dancing pro- 
ceeded. 

In a place like Little-Pedlington, and at such an entertainment as a public 
breakfast given by the Master of the Ceremonies in Yawkins’s skitt!e-ground, it 
may not unreasonably be supposed that ‘noble and illustrious visiters from 
London” who attend it, are tenacious concerning the etiquette of precedency.— 
Bnt although in the confusion of a rush of upwards of forty persons, each 
struggling to secure the most advantageous place for listening to the ravishing 
performance of the Del Squeaki; or even in the scarcely more regular arrange- 
ment of the breakfast-table, at which each naturally takes possession of any 
seat nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be vacant, 
the observance of such ceremony is not insisted upon: it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant, if not absolutely indispensable, to the existence of polite society that, 
when persons are brought together for the dance, the laws of precedency should 
be rigidly adhered to. 

















determine the disputéd point in favour of its owner. This was agreed to; 
when lo! it appeared that “Thomas Knitall, Hosier, Leadenhall-street,” was 
the victor in the contest for precedence with ‘Samuel Bobbin, Haberdasher, ‘ 
Tottenham-Court-Road.”’ 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobbses withdrew ; declining to dance “in 
sitch company,” as Mr. H. H. expressed it. 

“IT say, De Stewpaa,” said Twistwireville, with a titter, “here's a precious 
expozee! Porsitively ridiclus !”’ 

** Emezingly ridiclus,” seplied his companion—he the ‘* remarkably particular 
about his wine.” 

* Well,” exclaimed the late Mr. Fite Bobbin, had prudently concealed 
his knowledge of the parties for so long as he had his own trifling disguise to 
maintain, but who now was resolved not to fall alone: “ Well, at any rate we 
be as good as Mr. Twistwire, the bird-cage-maker of Holborn, or Dick Stewpan, 
a cook atthe Lunnan Tavern, let out on an ’oliday for a week in the dull sea- 
son.” 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, crying to the door-keeper, ‘I am 
not going to stay: I only want to speak a word to Mr, Hobbs.” 

“Mr. Hobbs,” said he, addressing the family with-the-fly gentleman, “ your 
holiday’s cut short: my Lord has sent me to order you up to town immediately : 
Monseer is taken suddenly iJ], and my Lord has nobody that he can fancy to tie 
a shoe-string for him.” And away went the groom whistling Handel's ** Every- 
Valet shall be exalted.” i 

“Oh!” thought I. 

The sky had been lowering for some time, and presently a heavy shower came 
down which abruptly terminated the morning’s amusements—an interruption not 
disagreeable, perhaps, to certain of the company. 

Being engaged for this evening at Mr. Rummins’s, returned home io an carly 
dinner :—wondering by the way whether pretensions upon a similar scale, or & 
smaller, or a greater, though upon no better a foundation, are ever asserted 
in other places besides Little-Pedlington —{ T'0 be continued.) 


— 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 

An Antediluvian Reminiscence.—Incledon’s love of profane jokes was noto- 
rious; from his early education (as a Cathedral boy) he derived an extensive: 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and his quotations were the ebullitions of a 
heedless, not a heretic nature. He was conversing once with a Scotch gentle- 
man who traced his ancestors back to a period anterior to the Christian era.— 
‘« By the holy Paul,” said Charles, “ you'll tell me next that your d—d ancestors 
were in the ark with Noah!” ‘I’ve no preceese eveedence o’ the fac’,” replied 
the Scotchman ; ‘but I’ve a shrewd conjecture that they were.” Incledon, who 
was never ata loss, replied, * They were in the ark with Noah, were they? 
Now, Sir, to prove to you the superiority of my family; at that time, by 
—, they had a boat of their own.” 

Keeley in the Provinces.—Chelmsford is decidedly the worst theatrical town 
in England. Keeley was once unfortunate enough to go thither as a star; the 
first night he acted to a select few, the second night the members were scantier 
than before, and on the third and last night the auditors were few and far be- 
tween ; the last piece was *‘ The Hundred Pound Note,” in which Keeley played 
the conundroum-making Billy Black ; in the last scene he advanced to the lights 
and said, ‘* I’ve one more, and this is a good-un. * Why is the Chelmsford thea- 
tre like a half moon? D’yegiveitup! ‘ Because it’s never full.’” 

Knight, Kean, and Kemole.—When John Kemble retired, little Knight wrote 
a bombastic and eulogistic elegy, commencing and concluding with the lines— 

** Many shall come, and many shall dare, 
But none shall fill the vacated chair.” 
‘* | know nothing about the chair,” said old Powell, * but all London agrees that 
Kean has ‘ risen and pushed him from his stool.’ ”’ 

The Young Roscius.—Betty had some fantastic notions in dress, which he 
indulged despite of the remonstrances of his friends. One summer he sported 
a pair of indescribables made of children’s map pocket handkerchiefs; our 
readers may see the sort of thing we mean, maps of London and its environs, 
Ac., marked up at haberdashers at a penny apiece. A gentleman suggested to 
the late young Roscius the singularity of such garments. ‘My good Sir,” 
replied Betty, ‘* you don’t perceive the convenience and utility they are of; for 
| instance, as I am driving, | may become doubtful as to my route, undo the gig- 

apron, and there I have all the information I want upon my thigh.”’ ‘This Betty 
called his map-ography. 








It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unhesit&ingly conceded 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scorewell’s “* family with the fly,” it may be 
remembered), except, indeed, when Sir Swaggerton Shuffle condescended to 
honour the garden with his presence. Upon such occasions Sir Swaggerton, 
although he did not dance, would just oecupy the enviable place for a minute or 
so—“ Just to prove his right to it,’ as he said—and then retire. A knight; 
wealthy : lately returned from the government of Fort Yopan’gobang (some- 
where in the East Indies) ; and a descendant, withal, of the great Drawcansir, 
as may be inferred frora the motto he had adopted as an appendage to his arms 
—‘* And all this I can do because [ dare :” before his pretensions even those of 
the Hobbs Hobbses quailed. 

[ Mem. At Mr. Hoppy’s recommendatioa will dine to-morrow at Mrs. Stintum’s 
boarding-house, where Sir S. S. is living, and (in Hoppy’s own words) “is to 
be seen in all his glory.”’} 

Upon the present occasion that Master of the Ceremonies was solely perplexed 
by the several, and contending, claims of distinguished persons who had this day 
honoured him with their company for the first time ; these being people of no 
less importance that Mr. St. Knitall and hie lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobin. 
The knight not making his appearauce, Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs were proceeding to 
their usual station, when Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobbin rushed past them and took 
possession of it. 

“Come out o’that,” said Mr. Hobbs Hobbs: “ them ’ere is our places.” 

‘We shan‘t,” fiercely replied Mr. Fitzbobbin; at the same time pulling 
on a white kid glove in a way that clearly showed he was not the man to be 
put down: ““we shan’t: we pay our money as well as you, so the places is as 
much our’n as your’n.” 

“If some folks don’t know how to behave themselves when they get into 
genteel company, perhaps there’s other folks as‘ll teach em.”’ said Mr. H. H. 

‘*T wish you may get it,”’ coolly observed the other, who did not appear to be 
in the least intimidated by the implied threat. 

‘My dear Mr Hobbs Hobbs,” said Mrs. H. H., ** don’t bemean yourself by 
getting into a conéortion with such folks. Leave the Master of the Ceremonies 
to settle the pint. You may cee as how they have never been at 1.ittle-Ped- 
lington afore. Margate—by the steamer. Ha! ha! ha!” 

The altercation had proceeded thus far, when, fortunately, the Master of the 
Ceremonies arrived to interpose his authority. ‘This he exercised with so much 
judgment, and with decision so tempered by suavity, that though he could not 
exactly please both parties, even the dissatisfied acquiesced in his decree. He 
awarded the contested place to the Hobbs Hobbses upon two grounds: first, by 
right of lomg-maintained possession; and next, and chiefly, for that they travel- 
led in their own one-horse fly, which the other party did not. As Mre. Fitz- 
bobbin receded, she said, with a sneer, *‘ Of course we muat give up to carriage 
company! But si/ch carriage company! One-horse fly! Ha! ha! ha! Car- 
riage company! All round my hat.” 

**Ha! ha! ha! That’s ateazer, I think,” said Mr. F. with an approving 
chuckle at his lady’s wit : ‘and what'll you bet we can’t buy ’em out and out— 
fly andall’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

“T shouldn't wonder,” quietly observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, and scarcely 
deigning a look at his adversary. Then turning to his lady he said in an affect- 
ed whisper, yet so loud as that every one should hear him: ** When we relate 
this ’ere scene to our friend Lord Squandermere, I think he wen’t laugh a 
bit!” qi!) 

During these disputes Mr. Twistwirevell and Mr. De Stewpan (the latter 
being the gentleman mentioned by mine host ef the Green Dragon as “ remark- 
ably particular about his wine”) were standing arm in arm, picking their teeth, 
and looking on with a sort of negligé air. Occasionally they indulged in a titter 
| smiled, turned up their noses, and whispered each other: by all which it was 
| clear they would impress you with a notion how exceedingly amusing were the 
disputes of such people to men of their quality. 

But here a new difficulty arose, and one, apparently less easy of settlement 
than the former. Mrs. Knitall, though she willingly conceded the right of the 
first place to the party with the imposing duplication of name, and the friends of 
a Lord, moreover; yet thought she had quite as good a right to the second as 
Mrs. Fitzbubbin : for who was Mrs. Fitzbobbin she should like to know! 

The point for the M. C. now to decide was, whether or not a Filz had a right 
to take precedence of a St. A question turning upon s0 nice a point might 


tate to confess himself puzzled exceedingly. He suggested that, setting aside 
distinction, the party whose name appeared first in his subseription-book should 
have precedence. ‘To this Mr. St. Knitall objected; Knowing, probably, that 
his did not. Herevpon high words occurred between Mr. St. Knitall and Mr. 
Fitz B. This altercation was carried on in the playful and neat!y sarcastic style 
which had distinguished the previous one: here was no small-sword fence, but 
the bludgeon: in this case the gentlemen had recourse to Janguage which— 
in short, they regularly O’Connellized each other. 

Cards were hastily (and as the event proved) exchanged ; and fatal might have 
been the consequences, had not the M. C. adroitly seized them both in their 
transit. He suggested that the gertlemen should permit him to throw both 
cards up into the air; and that whichever first fell to the ground should 

















A few strange Sights.—I have seen Wilkinson play Macbeth; Mathews, 
Othello; Wrench, George Barnwell; Buckstone, Iago; Rayner, Penruddock ; 
\ little Knight, Gossamer; Claremont, Richard; Keeley, Shylock; Liston, 
| Romeo and Octavian; Reeve, Othello; G. F. Cooke, Mercutio ; John Kemble, 
| Archer; Kean, clown in a pantomime; and Young, Shaccabac, in “ Blue 
| Beard ;’’ Tom Moore, the poet, play Peeping Tom; and Kenny, the dramatist, 
| Delaval. 

An erudite Manager.—F——, whatever his merits may be, or rather may have 
| been, as a manager, has cultivated a very slender acquaintance with either Lind- 
| ley Murray or Mavor: on one occasion he was arranging a spectacle, and wish- 
| ing to form his troop in an oblique direction, he gave the word thus—“ Right 

about face,—march,—left shoulders forward. Now form in an opaque line 
| across the stage.” The same grave authority, objecting to the charge for the 
| keep of the elephant then exhibiting at Covent-garden, said, * He can’t eat the 
| quantity, I defy him, let his appetite be ever so vociferous.” 
| Bankrupt Dramatist.—When Mr. Colman’s affairs in connexion with the 
| Haymarket Theatre were in great embarrassment, some one lamented that he 
| (Mr. C ) could not be relieved from ultimate responsibility by a bankruptcy, as he 

was notatrader. ‘ Yes I am,” replied George, ‘I’m a paper-stainer.” 

G. F. Cooke a Volunteer.—About the year 1802, volunteering was as ‘‘com- 
mon as camomile,” and at the Eccentric Club divers members were speaking of 
the corps to which they were attached. ‘J,’ said one, ‘‘am of the Middiesex 
corps.’”’ “I,’’ cried another, ** am of the Fencibles.” ‘* What are you, George ?”’ 
asked a member of Cooke. ‘One of the Indefensibies, by ;” roared the 
inebriated Richard. 

An Excuse.—Blanchard was vot the most careful of men, and returning from 
some provincial engagement, Mrs. B. found amid his linen an odd stocking, 
marked with initials that were certainly not W. B. Strange doubts arose in 
her mind, and she at last popped the question—** Where could you possibly 
have got that stocking!” Blanchard, not at all confused, replied, ‘I had for- 
gotten my portmanteau, and I borrowed it of a friend of mine who had a wooden 
leg.” 

Elegant Epistles—When Messrs. H and W——-n» were provincial ac- 
tors, their treasury ran low. H addressed the following note to his friend : 

** Dear W.,—Lend me a couple of shillings until Saturday, and oblige 

* Yours, ° 
‘<P.S. On second thoughts, make it three.”’ 

To this epistle he received the following reply :— 

** Dear Jack,—I have only one shilling myself, or would oblige, 

P « Yours, 
“On second thoughts, I must change that for dirmer.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Johnston.—When Harry Johnston first beheld Nannette 
Parker (afterwards his wife) she was the observed of all observers at the Lyceum, 
then a pantomimic and equestrian theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Parker were so care- 
ful of their dark-eyed di#inity, that to speak or convey a letter to Miss P. was . 
almost impossible. Johnston adopted a strange mode of attracting her atten- 
tion. He every evening took a certain place in the boxes ; and in the course 
of one night would go out, ana change his dress and bouquet, and return—the 
colours of his garments and the flowers he wore being an Oriental mode of 
expressing his love. He succeeded, however. Svett called this “‘ Harry John- 
ston’s coatship with Miss Parker.” One night Miss P. was enacting some cha- 
racter dressed en homme. Mr. J., as usual, had been in and out, * ringing the 
changes,” when the following jeu d’esprit was handed him by the box-keeper :— 

* Your wedding emblems argue ill 

With her who now bewitches ; 
For should you wear the coats, Hal, still, 
You'll see who'll wear the breeches.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston proved very attractive their first season of acting to- 
gether: they were regarded as the handsomest couple in England, and on this 
account alone drew money. At that period the public felt an intense interest in 
all relating to theatres and performers. ‘ Those times are past, Floranthe.” 

Mrs. Mountain.—This charming songstress and no less charming woman is 
still living and in good health. Her maiden name was Wilkinson, and some of 
her family were celebrated as wire and rope-dancers. She was engaged by Tate 
Wilkinson (no relative) at York, as a substitute for Mrs. Jordan, when that lady 
made her Metropolitan essay (1875). About five or six years prior to this, she 
(then a child) appeared at the Circus with Mrs. Bland, Russell, Mrs. C. Kemble, 
Mrs. Wybrow, and other children, in a piece by old Dibdin, called ‘‘ The Board- 

















| ing-School, or Breaking-up.” This performance was rendered, by the gréat 


talent of the children, so effective, that the patent proprietors interfered, and the 
juvenile company narrowly escaped a gaol. As she commenced, so she concluded 
her career with an engagement at the Surrey, where she played with Incledon a 
few nights before she left the stage. About twenty years since, or upwards, she 
gave an entertainment by herself, which was very profitable in the provinces 
She married Mr. Mountain, the well-known leader. As they had no family, the 
would-be wits of the day made the name subservient to some ridiculous puns, 
which I need not resuscitate : one of Mr. M.’s, on his own name, is worth re- 
cording, as perhaps the farthest fetched pun ever made. The stege-imanager, in 
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liarl ill temper, having called to she lender afioeor twice, andbeen unheeded, that the President would simply advise Congress to wait for the decision of the | of that Government as a testimony in favour of the intentions whieh had die. 
a peculiarly i : . 


" : ' oe 1) 6s - Chambers. 

eaclaimed 4 ettiehigy Coofeund re yo - ao be a, What must not have been our astonishment when the message reached this 
tain” exclaimed the eteneed Hen, «7 ee side of the Atlantic! And would it be expected that the French Government, 
by vinegar ! ' ' after having fulfilled the double duty of satisfying its own dignity by recalling its 

The late Paulo.—Poor Paulo had, during his laborious life unfortunately 0¢- \yinister from Washington, and of redeeming the faith of treaties by obtaining 
casion to make his appearance at the Insolvent Debtor's Court. As deprivation 41 the Chambers the appropriation necessary to the completion of the conven- 
of liberty is tantamount to starvation to an actor, itis not to be Sooteret a tion of the 4th of July, after having tendered to the Minister of the United States 
he had protracted the fatal hour by giving bills drawn by a Mr, K ,accepted jis passports; could it be expected, I repeat, that the French Government would 
by Mr. B . and finally indorsed by poor Paulo to the holders. These bills not wait, before it resumed any communication on the sudject with the Govern- 
were dishonoured ; and then came a prison, and application for relief under the ment of the Union, and before it renewed with it interrupted relations, that the 
Act. Mr. Commissioner properly reprobated the bill-system. Paulo pleaded latter would come forward and express itself in terms calculated to dispel the 
the peculiarity of a performer's situation, to whom (more than in any profession.) unfortunate interpretations te which the message had given rise. ; 
liberty is life. ‘Whois Mr. K » the drawer!” asked the Commissioners | Such is, in fact and in substance, the course which the amendment introduced 
«A harlequin, Sir.” ** Who the acceptor?” “ Pantaloon, Sir.” “ And the | by the Chamber of Deputies has pointed out to the Government; such is the 
indorser, clown. see this is a sort of pantomime trick amongst you : it will pass | course which the Government intended to have pursued now if the law had not 
this once, but must not be encored.” made ita duty. 

Kean, Pierce Egan, and Oxberry.—The first time the tragedian met the author | Nevertheless, it is against this course, so simple and so reasonable, that M. 
of “ Life in London” was at the Craven's Head ‘Tavern, Drury-lane, then kept | Livingston seems to wish to protest beforehand. Ae Oe 
by Mr. Oxberry. Mr. Egan’s name having been casually mentioned, Kean rose, M. Livingston fully admits, in his note of the 27th of _ the ne of 
regretted that he had passed an evening under the same roof with so graphic a Foreign Governments to take proper exceptions to the acts and language of the 
writer unintroduced, and stretching out his hand, said, ** 1am Edmund Kean.” | Government which he represents. 
After the preliminary of shaking hands, the following sparring dialogue occur- “Should "the President,” he observes, “ do an official executive act affecting 
red :— a foreign power, or use exceptionable language in addressing it through his 

P. Egan. 1 can account for our not meeting ; for the first year you came out | Minister, or through theirs, or should a law be passed injurious to the dignity of 
T wasn't a Keanite. another nation, in all those and other similar cases, a deman:| for explanation 

Kean. I can’t presume to be angry at that, though Iam proud to hear, by im- would be respectfully received and answered in the manner that justice anda 
plication, thut you are one now. regard to the dignits of the complaining nation would require.” 

P. E. But I saw you play one particular part, and that made me a proselyte. But he maintains that those principles, the wisdom of which is evident, are 

K. I'll bet you £50 I name that part. not applicable to an act by which the President, sole Representative of the nation 


P. E. Perhaps you may. It wasn't Richard : I've seen that played much towards foreign powers, gives to Congress an account of the situation of foreign 
better than you will ever play it. edetinde. 


r . 4 * 4 ‘ . 
. gay I name by whom.—({A pause.) —George Fredrick Cooke. ‘i The ‘utmost freedom,” snye Mr. Livingston, “the utmost freedom from all 
“toe ii ’ dine restraint in the details in which he is obliged to enter, of international concerns 
, K. I perfectly agree with you. Now I'll tell you what chareaies mace $00 8 and of the measures in relation to dus to essential to the proper performance 
Keanite—{ ithello. of this important part of his functions. He must exercise them without having 
P. EB Yes. continually before him the fear of offending the susceptibility of the powers, 
K. The best part I ever did or ever shall play. h Alek tis te coda tu alas.” 
The evening passed, of course, in conviviality : and an intimacy arose be- | <5 ae uc ‘ oS Cages Nee Otis, ee tse 
tween the actor and author that ceased only with the life of the former. Mr. Egan ere any foreign power, continues 41. Livingston, ~y ne * sh 
bsequently dedicated his * Life of an Actor” to Kean. communications of the Executiv their complaints, whet ver real ora ected, 
a . would involve the country in coMinued controversies; for, the right being 
— admitted it would be a duty to exercise it, by demanding a disavowal of every 
LETTER OF THE DUC DE BROGLIE TO M. PAGEOT. | phrase they might deem offensive. and an explanation of every word to which an 
(Translation. ] improper interpretation would be given. The principle, therefore, had been 
Paris, June 17th, 1835. adopted, that no foreign power has a right to ask for explanations of any thing 
Sir—There no longer exists on our part, any obstacle to the entire accomplish- that the President in the exercise of his functions, thinks proper to communicate 
ment of the treaty concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, between France and the | '® Congress, or of — he my advise them to pour: 
United States. The project of law relative to the indemnities, reciprocally sti- We cannot, Sir, admit such a principle ; we cannot admit it, at least, without 
pulated in that treaty, after having successively passed the two chambers, has | condition or limit, in an absolute, general and peremptory sense. 4 
received the royal sanction. It does not depend upon a nation, from the mere fact of its having adopted 
I say on our part, for every thing now depends on the government of the such or such a form of Government, to acquire with regard to foreign powers, 
United States; it belongs to them to remove the only obstacle that still subsiats. | More rights than it would have had, or to arrogate to itself other rights than those 
By virtue of a clause inserted in the art. Ist, by the Chamber of Deputies, the | 1 would have enjoyed under any other form of Government. : 
French Government must defer making the payments agreed upon, until that of Natives are free to choose without any constraint, the Government they 
the United States shall have explained the true meaning and real purport of di- please, precisely for this reason and under this condition—that such a choice 
vers passages inserted by the President of the Union in his message at the | Concerns them exclusively, and that whatever that chuice may be, it cannot 
opening of the last session of Congress, and at which all France, at the first affect the rights or injure the legitimate interests of other nations. 
aspect, was justly offended. Now, it is the acknowledged right of every Government, when the legal 
The Government having discovered nothing in that clause at variance with its | representative, when the official organ of another Government expresses him- 
own sentiments, or the course it had intended to pursue, the project of law thus | self publicly in reference to it, in language which is deemed offensive, to demand 
amended on the 18th of April, by the Chamber of Deputies, was carried on the | 4 explanation of it. Such aright the Constitution of the United States can 
27th, to the Chamber of Peers. I herewith annex the exposé which accompa- | neither abolish, modify, nor restrict. It is an international right (un drovt inter- 
nied it. ‘That document will show you, in a few words, in what light we con- | national.) It suits the people of the United States to divide the power of the 
sider the respective position of the two countries. I also annex the report of | Union between a President and a Congress! Be it so. It suits them to oblige 
the committee, presented to the Chamber of Peers on the 3d of June. You | the President to give publicly to Congress an account of the state of Foreign 
will, thereby, see how far that House concurred in the upinion of the Chamber | Relations! Their right is unquestionable. But that the President of the U. 
of Deputies | 5. the official organ, the legal representative of the Union towards foreign 
M. Livingston has left Paris, without waiting for the vote of the Chamber of | vations, thereby acquires the right to press himself publicly upon foreign govern- 
Peers—leaving M. Barton as Charge d’Affaires. The letter by which he ac- ments in languege offensive to those governments, that he should, in asserting 
credited him to the French Government, is of the 28th of April. You will find | the liberty, the freedom necessary for such communications, dispense himself 
subjoined a copy of it. | with all reserve in his language, and with all responsibility towards the powers 
In a note dated 27th, M. Livingston assigns as the cause of his departure, whom that language concerns? that is what he cannot admit. 
the silence observed by the French Government in relation to a previous note of Irresponsibility, (l’inviolabilite) whether it relates to persons, to acts, or to 
the 18th, in which that Minister, agreeably to orders from his Government, de- | Words, irresponsibility, where it is legally established. is a purely national insti- 
manded the explanation of an expression made use of by M. Serurier, in a note | tution, a purely internal regulation, and can never be used as argument in the 
he addressed to M. Forsyth at the time he left. ‘That explanation, sir, should it | ‘ntercourse w hich governments hold with each other. If it were otherwise, and 
again be demanded, we will show ourselves very willing to furnish, admitting it | We were disposed, after the example of Mr. Livingston to carry the argument 
should be asked for again, when we shall have ourselves received those we have | to its extreme consequences, it might be maintained that the President of tho 
a right to expect. United States has the right, provided it be in a message to Congress, to impute 
Annesed are ¢ opies of the two notes of the 18th and 27th. | publicly to foreign governments and foreign nations, the most odious acts, the 
On the 29. M. Livingston had addressed to me a third note of great length, | Most perverse intentions, to hold them up pud/icly to the animadversions of the 
in which, whilst he forbears making allusion to the amendment introduced by | world, without those governments or nations having the right to manifest the 
the Chamber of Deputies, he fully enters into its principle and probable conse- | slightest resentment, since, according to this very strange doctrine, they would 
juences, as you may ascertain by reading that paper. | not even be allowed to take official notice of it. 
As long as the amendment was but a simgle project, the initiative of which | ‘To state such a doctrine is to refute it. 
did not even belong to the government, [ thought proper to abstain from enter- However, sir, we dont wish to exaggerate anything. Mr. Livingstor is per- 
ing into any controversity on the subject with the minister of a foreign Govern fectly right when he says that the cause he supports is, in a general sense, com- 
ment. Now that project has become a law by the concurrence of the two | mon to all free countries, that all governments founded on the division of power, 
Chambers, and the sanction of the King; it is my duty to justify it against ob- and on the publicity of debates, have an interest in repeliing on the part of 
jections, which are utterly groundless. | foreign powers any interference with the communications which the Prince and 
I shall first recall a few facts :—the project of law relative to the execution | lis ministers in constitutional monarchies, and in republic the magistrages in- 
of the treaty, signed on the 4th of July, 1831, had been presented three times | trusted with the executive power, are called upon to make to the legislature ; 
to the Chamber of Deputies, viz: the 6th of April 1833, the 11th of June of | and this is the reason, as Mr. Livingston very judiciously observes, that in 
the same year, and the 13th of January of the year following, when it was re- | France and England, the language of the Royal speeches is so reserved in every 
jected by a majoriry of eight votes onthe lst of April 1834. thing that concerns foreign relations ; and it is the same motive, as you will ob- 
Che news of its rejection was known at Washington on the 6th of May, | serve, sir, to the Cabinet at Washington, that has dictated the conduct of France 
through a packet which sailed from Liverpool on the 6th of April. in relation to the message of President Jackson. If the expressions contained 
The 4th of June, M. Serurier informed the Secretary of State, that the King’s | in that message had been inserted in a proclamation, or any other act of the 
Government had determined to present anew the same project of law, at the | Executive power of the Union, we would at once have called for an explanation. 
next session of the Chambers. ‘T'he loss of the bill having occasioned the resig- Out of respect for the very nature of the act, the Frenck Government deemed it 
nation of the Minister who had signed it, and this circumstance having caused | 4 duty to manifest the sentiments it felt on that occasion, by instantly recalling 
different changes in the cabinet, the Government could not, definitely, adopt | its minister, and stating, in a communication, the motives for that recall. But 
that determination until the 8th of April. The brig Le Cuirassier, bearer of |“ did not ask for explanations ; it was contented to expect them from the justice 
new instructions to M. Serurier, had, moreover, met with a long and stormy pas- of the Government of the United States, and from the ancient friendship of the 
sage. American nation, not doubting that the Government of the United States would 
At the express request of M. McLane, then Secretary of State, Mr. Serurier ppreciate the difference in such cases between answering an interpellation, and 
communicated the next day, in writing, the declarations which he had already preventing, by a spontaneous determination, by explanations readily offered, a 
made verbally. His note is dated the 9th of June misunderstanding always to be regretted 
Ihe reply of M. Mcl.ane is of the 27th. In that reply M. McLane states in The amendment of the Chamber of Deputies is conceived in the same spirit 

















express terms, in‘ the name of his Government, that the President of the United | of reserve and conciliation. It does not wake it the duty of the French Govern- 

States yon the assurances M. Serurier has been structed to give him, | Ment to ask for explanations; it merely supposes they will receive some 

and he cuit hereafter, with confidence, for the appeal that is to be made to We were not mistaken, sir, in believing that the Government of the United 

the new Chamber ; States would appreciate that difference, as early as the 29th of January last, 
M. Serurier, in his note of the 9th of June, had in#identally observed that a | when the message of President Jackson had been only known a few d ys, to 


was tne intention of the French Government to present again the rejected law atas Oller us explanations at great length, of every passage of that measure which 


carly a perwd as our Constitution would permil 
de sire 
the engagement, 


was left dependent upon the different exigencies of our internal situation, or upon of the President. 
the object which both Governments were equally anxious to attain. 


In the month of August the Chambers were assembled, but merely for form | were presented onl 


and for the sole purpose of complying with the provisions of the 42d article of | effect he intended 
the Charter. No project of law was either presented or discussed. 

M. Livingston at Paris, and the President of the United States’at Washington. 
having seemed to regret that the opportunity of this accidental meeting had not 
been embraced to place again before the Chambers the project of law relative to to develope t 

= r 
the treaty of the 4th July, it waseasy to make him understand that in acting with 
that precipitancy, we would not only bave departed from all established usages, 
but compromitted, instead of securing, the passage of the law. 

The same considerations very naturally opposed to thi 


could desire." 


ments of the President, would deem them sufficient. 


request made at a sub-  poysible for the Government of the United States to go any further. 
in the fall. ‘That minis- | seems to be apprehensive that future events which he need 


eoracl ha } hea 
ye urged them with his Government, since the latter | nating thereby, no doubt, the adoption of the amendment 
showed itse!f convinced of their vali lity and justness 


The new S¢ 


sequent period, by M. Livingston, for a special session 
ter must, no doubt, have 


Deputies, by the ott ro t she tt rove ay 
puties, by the other two branches of the Governinent,) may hereafter render 
retary of State, M. Forsyth, said, in the month of October, to M 


He, therefore, makes it a point, in his note of the 26th of April, to repeat and 

them, in the hope that the French Government, by examining them 
anew, under the impression that they had become the expression of the senti- 
He is so much the more | 
anxious to impart to us his own conviction on this subject, that he deems it im- 
He even 
not specify, (desig- | sation which you had with me on the 20th; while communicating to me 4 
by the Chamber of | statement of that conversation, you request me to indicate the involuntary errors 


tated the message of the President. 

We will simply observe, before we proceed : 

First. That even supposing the explanation given by the note of the 29th of 
January, to have been such as we wish them, they were on the 18th of April, 
the day of the passage of the amendment in the Chamber of Deputies, nothing 
more than the simple expression of the personal sentiments of M. Livingston 
This is an observation which did not escape his notice. : 

We willalso observe that by the publication of M. Livingston's correspondence, 
the Government of the United States had excited against him such a feeling of 
irritation, that it would have been out of our power, even supposing that we had 
considered that correspondence as containing nothing but what was right and 
proper, to avail ourselves of a document bearing his signature, to repel in one er 
the other of the Chambers the amendment under consideration. 

I will now proceed to the examination. of the explanation which have been 
offered to us. 

Mr Livingston is right in thinking that our objections to the message of the 
President are confined to these two points : 

Ist. The message impeaches the good faith of His Majesty's Government. 

2d. It contains a threat to secure the execution of the treaty, by the fear of 
reprisals. 

It is indeed under this double point of view that the message of President 
Jackson, excited in France the greatest indignation. The Cabinet of Washing- 
ton will Teadily admit, that if the allegation was real, the indignation would be 
just. No nation could for one moment bear, without degrading itself, either the 
direct or indirect imputation of a wantof good faith, or the idea of another 
government, or another people, endeavouring to obtain from it thrcugh menace 
what could only be granted by it to justice. It must equally be admitted that 
when the impression produced by the appearance of any document, is general, 
when that impression is felt not only by the whole nation whom the document 
concerns, but even by foreigners—by disinterested people—by persons the least 
disposed to take a part in the contest—the very universality of that impression 
is a sufficient evidence against the general tenor of the document. 

If we examine in detail the message of the President of the United States, 
(I mean that part of it which concerns the relations between the U. States and 
France) it will possibly, be found, that passing successively from phrase to phrase 
none willbe met that cannot bear an interpretation, more or less plausible, none 
of which, strictly speaking, it cannot be said, is a simple expose of such, 
or such a fact true in itself, or the assertion of such or such aright which no 
one contests, or the performance of such or such an ubligation imposed on the 
President by the very nature of his functions. There will certainly be found 
several in which the idea of impeaching the good faith of the French govern- 
ment, or of acting upon it through menace or intimidation, is more or less dis- 
avowed. 

Yet, when the whole succession of facts is taken into view, when we perceive 
the care which seems to have been taken to present them in an unfavourable 
light, without making allowance for circumstances which explain them, without 
paying any regard to considerations which the government of the United States 
itself had previously admitted ; when we see at the end of this uninterrupted 
series of allegations, which have the appearance of wrongs for the sole reason 
they are made to rest on isolated and incomplete statements, appear the unex- 
pected proposition, the extreme proposition to say the least, to seize by main 
force French property, it is impossible at the first aspect, it is even difficult after 
reflection, to escape the thought that all that part of the message had been writ- 
ten for the double purpose stated above. 

It is not so, however ; at least, we hope it is not. 
|  But,to banish entirely snch an idea, what would be necessary? Nothing but 
| what is very simple. We do not here contend about this or that phrase, this or 
| that allegation, this cr that expression; we contend about the intention itseif 
| which has dictated that part of the message. If it be true that the President of 
| the U. S., in presenting to Congress a statement of the facts connected with the 

treaty of the 4th of July had no intention to cast any doubt on the good faith 
of the French Government. If it be true that the President of the United 
States, in proposing to Congress to decree the seizure by force of arms of the 
French property, had not the intention to assume, with regar¢ to France, a me- 
nacing attitude, we cannot see how he could find any difficulty in declaring it. 
Is such a declaration, really contained in Mr. Livingston’s note, addressed 
| tothe French government on the 29th January, vrin that which the same mi- 
| nister left at his departure, onthe 27th April? 
| We would be equally at aloss to affirm or deny it; and for this reason it is 
evident that neither the one nor the other can be considered sufficient. The 
note of the 29th of January is intrusted to discuss contradictorily with the 
French Government, the correctness of facts asserted in the message of Presi- 
dent Jackson. It is intended to prove that the view taken by him of those facts, 
is at least plausible. It is in the midst of this long disquisition, that two or three 
| phrases are incidentally thrown out, on the just confidence which the Govern- 
| ment of the United States always entertained in the sincerity of the French 
| Government, confidence which Mr. Livingston had always made it a duty to 
foster, and which, according to him, is not in contradiction with any of the ideas 
;or allegations expressed in the message. ‘The note of the 29th of April is 
chiefly intended to make an indirect and anticipated examination of the amend- 
ment introduced by the Chamber of Deputies. While upon this examination, 
and with a view to prove that any demand for explanation would be useless in 
future, in fact, and inadmissible in principle, Mr. Livingston refers to the testi- 
mony given by him in his first note to the good faith of the French Government ; 
| he refers to the subsequent sanction given by the President to the contents of 
| that note; he dwells on the paragraph of the message of the President in which 
all idea of threat is, he says, expressly disavowed. 

You will easily conceive, sir, and the cabinet of Washington will,we think, un- 
| derstand it also, that such phrases incidentally inserted in documents, the purport 
and tenor of which are purely polemical, surrounded, in some measure, by de- 
| tails of a controversy, which is besides not always free from bitterness, cannot 

dispel sufficiently the impression produced by the perusal of the message, nor 

strike the mind as would the same idea expressed in terms single, positive, direct 

and unaccompanied by any recrimination concerning facts or incidents no longer 

of any importance. Such is the motive which, among many others, has placed 

the French Government in the impossibility of acceding to the wish expressed 

by M. Livingston towards the conclusion of his note of the 29th of April, by 
| declaring (to the Chamber of Peers probably) that previous explanation given by 
| the minister of the United States and subsequently approved by the President, 
had satisfied it. 

The impression produced by the perusal of the message was deep; it was so 
in France, in Europe, and even in the United States ; the debates in Congress 
and public notoriety sufficiently prove the fact. Under the weight of this im- 
pression, the French Government did not hesitate to place itself in a situation to 
meet the engagements contracted in the name of France. In pausing then for 
the present, and waiting for the fulfilment of those engagements to be claimed, 
and expecting those to be claimed in terms consistent with the regard due toit, 
it is not afraid of being accused, nor France which it represents, of being accused 
of appreciating national honour by any number of millions, which ut could with- 
hold as a compensation for any injury offered to it. M. Livingston is the first to 
repel such an idea, Far from it, the French Government will consider a3 a for- 
tunate day the one on which it will be able to deliver, honourably, the trust that 
now lies in its hands; but each State has duties to perform towards itself, each 
situation has its exigencies. M. Livingston objects to the idea of seeing the 
| President of the U. S. give a new testimony to the good faith of the French 





| 


" That intention was real; our | tested of the relations between the United States and France, and since that | Government, lest such a step, reasonable and just in itself, should not appear to 
was sincere; but it naturally followed from the very nature and terms of , Step and the explanations contained in his note of the 29th of January have re- | 


hat it referred to no particular and fixed period, and that it ceived, as he informs us by his note of the 29th of April, the entire approbation 


be evclusively dictated by justice and reason. He will not be astonished, if the 
French Government, on its side, attaches an equal importance to show that in 
acknowledging openly a legitimate debt, and declaring itself ready to discharge it, 


Mr. Livingston was not astonished that those explanations, as long as they | it has exclusively consulted reason and justice. 
y upon his personal responsibility, did not produce upon us the 


| ; but he supposes that being now clothed with the approbation | be desirous, to let him take a copy of it. 
of the President, they must satisfy all that the nicest sense of national honour 


You are authorized, Sir, to read the present dispatch to M. Forsyth, and, if it 
Accept, &c. 5 
(Signed) Y. BROGLIE. 
THE DUG DE BROGLIE TO MR. BARTON. be 
Paris, October 26, 1835. 

| To T. P. Barton, Charge d’ Affaires of the United States. 

Sir—I have received the letter which you did me the honour to address to me 
on the 24th of this month. 

You are desirous to give your government a faithful account of the conver- 


-| which I may cemark in it. I appreciate the motives that influence you, and the 








Serurier: ** The President readily understands why this business has not been we peed all ision to explanations presented under the influence of different importance which you attach to the exactness of 7 stateme nt ; and I _— 
up al the opening of the session in August; he can even _ ae by i — _ .. ae a ; fore hasten to point out three errors which have fount their may myers you e 

j hat the demand made by M. Liv ngston of as} session in the f as the - aps. ‘ Oe wish, = _ so a0 1 to the difficulties of the situation in which | port, acknowledging, at the same time, its perfect conformity on all other points, 
d ed.” M. Forsyth added, it is true, that « ae p - pam | on ? eee Pty seg ene ot The gaa -, of date, to which M_ | with the explanations I a eee one 
3 j convocation of the Chambers had a lanai the leet aie a Ba. 4 aa p oa goeny hs a an eae inc e ns uch _ ongs not to us | é In reply to your question yy ¥ . “e Spa od £ ‘ f rer? - - mae prareow 6A 
of D , instead of the beginning of that month.” B alread fails a Sake ee pon ee ay, er os ver the nature or the extent of the fixed and determined period at we uch iu ou d bed spos l ° p y | , " “ 
' | dal be & comeiereenee of y — a oe prescribed to us ' satisfaction had really been given to the | millions ? you make me say, * To-morrow, if nesessary : when the oo 4 

BN ie eden of at ae ances, or whien It | Just susceptibility of the French nation, as early as the 29th of January, (the | of the United States shall, by a written official communication, have ex press¢ 

yn the 7 ee een i reality, take place | date of M. Livingston's first note,) and therefore previous to the adoption of the | its regret at the misunderstanding which has taken place between the two govers- 
a ; | Lhe . oo es “ns gre un “ c _— Ys the Ch amb " of Depu es, Oras arlv as the | ments; assuring us that this misunderstar ling is founded on CR. a 

oe hie ‘ it President sent to Congress ; we were seal that , ee is! , rd me: . ul : a ot _ : ome siren hs 2d note,) that is to say before the | did not intend to call in question the good faith of his majesty s government, 
€ . tatement of the transactions conne: th the a irs of ad a ry : pha t at . ine - by t i¢ Other two branches of the le gislature, | &c : F = we te if the 
the 4th of Jul; M. Fonsi Sed. be the 19th of Than _— oe J ¥ me oul we sincerely gratified Phe more the government of the United Now, this is what I really said: * l'o-morrow, to-¢ ys anaes —_— — 
to M. Serurier. But M Forsyth had, at the s mat ‘ oe oo i > , \ V9 é; ¥ . oon la: p+ thane suOWN 4 willingness to explain itself, the more we should be | government of the United States is rea ly on its part to deciard e ™ vy ~_ _ 
’ 8 time, informed that Minister | eurselves disposed to find the explanation satisfactory, and to view the solicitude sing its claim (reclamation) to us officially in writing that it regrets the misunder 
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EN Mi newrar-eeretemtie stony et em . . . 
standing which has arisen between the two countries, that this misunderstanding that the French government, on receiving that information in the same manner as ’ 
is founded upen a mistake, and that it never entered inte its intention (pensee) the alleged offensive message ha ched them, would desist from their extraor- 
Pf call in question the good faith of the Freach government, nor to take a | dinary demand, and pay the money atonce. To give them an opportunity to do 
menacing attitude towards France.” | 8, and at all events to elicit their final determination, and the ground they 
By the terms of your report, Iam made to have continued thus: “ In the | intended to eccupy, the instructions were given to our chargé d’Affaires which | 
despatch to M. Pageot, we gave the views of our gevernment en this question, | were adverted to at the co t of the pr t session of Congress. The | 
Mr. Forsyth, not having thought proper to accept a copy of that despatch, and | result, as you have seen, is a demand of an official expression of regrets, and a 
having said that the government of the United States could not receive the | direct explanation addressed to France, with a distinct intimation that this is a 
communication in that form,” &c. That was not what | said, because such was | Sine qua non. 
not the language of Mr. Forsyth te M. Pageot. On refusing the copy offered | _ Mr. Barton having, in pursuance of his instructions, returned to the United 
to him by that Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Forsyth gave as the only reason that it States, and the charge d'affaires of France having been recalled, all diplomatic 
was a document of which he could meke no use ; and that wes the phrase repeated | intercourse between the two countries is suspended—a state of things origivating 
by me. : | in an unreasonable susceptibility dn the part of the French government, and 
Mr. Forsyth made no objection to the form which f had adopted to communi: | rendered necessary on our part by their refusal to perform engagements con- 
cate to the Federal Government the views of the King’s Government ; in fact, tained in a treaty, from the faithful performance of which, by us, they are to this 
not only is there nothing unusval in that form, not enly is it employed an the | day enjoying many important commercial advantages. Be a | 
intercourse between one government and another, whenever there is a desire to | It is time that this unequal position of affairs should cease, and that legislative 
avoid the irritation which might involuntarily arise from an exchange of centra- | action should be brought tu sustain executive exertion in such measures as the 
dictory notes in a direct controversy, but reflection en the circumstances and the case requires. While France persists in her refusal tocomply with the terms of a | 
respective positions of the two countries will clearly show that it was chosen 
precisely in a spirit of concilietion and regard for the Federal Government. 














| ancient feelings of friendship, and to unite the two nations in the bonds of amity 





survey of his position, and finds that a war will not be so unpopular as was at 
first imagined. Perhaps he thinks it may seat him more firmly on his throne, 
and if so, is not his now apparent indifference to the continuance of peace 
explained ! 

Canada.—In our last we announced the arrival of Sir Francis Head, the new 
Governor of Upper Canada, to succeed Sir John Colborne. Since which we have 
observed the following paragraph in the Morning Chronicle of 16th Dec. : 

Sir F. Head, who has sailed for Canada will, according to the recent arrange- 
ments at the Colonial Department, act as civil Governor of U.Canada. Sir John 
Colborne will retain the command of the forces in the colony (Sir Francis net 
being a generai officer), with head-quarters at Montreal. The four Inspecting 
Field Officers of Militia, Cols. Loring, Turner, Marshall and Grieve are, it is 


said, to be reduced. 

Our private accounts intimate that if Sir John Colborne remain in Canada 
he will command the troops in both provinces—Lord Gosford not being @ 
military man. A command so extensive, it was contended, should be entrusted 


| treaty, the object of which was, removing all causes of mutual complaint, to renew | toa Lieut. General only, and the objection was got ovet by a resolution to give 


: : | Sir John Colborne that rank locally. We trust this intelligence is true, and that 
Finally, Sir, after having said, “If the Government of the United States and of a mutually beneficial commerce, she connot justly complain if we adopt | y _ 


standing is not the result of an error,” I did not add, ** and the business will stop | may authorize and demand. Of the nature of these remedies I have heretofore 
there.” "This last error is, hewever, of so little importance, that | hesitated to had occasion te speak, and in reference te a particular contingency, to express my 


notice 4t. | conviction that reprisals would be best adapted to the emergency then contem- 
Receive, Sir, the assurance of my high consideration, V. BROGLIE. | plated. 


onsite | Since that period, France, by all the departments of her government, has 





THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives— 

Gentlemen—In my message at the opening of your session, I informed you 
that-our Chargé d’ Affaires at Paris had been instructed to ask for the final deter- 
minetion of the French government, in relation to the payment of the indemni- 
fication secured by the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, and that, when advices 
of the result should be received, it would be made the subject of a special com- 
munication. 

In-execution of this design, I now transmit to you the papers numbered from 


1 to 13, inclusive, containing, among other things, the correspondence on this | 


subject between our Charge des Affaires and the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, from which it willbe seen that France requires, as a condition precedent 


tothe execution of atreaty unconditionally ratitied; and to the payment of a 


debt acknowledged by all the branches of her government to be due, that certain 
explanations shall be made, of which she dictates the terms. ‘These terms are 
such as the government has already been officially informed connot be complied 
with ; and, if persisted in, they must be considered asa deliberate refusal on the 
part of France to fulfil engagements binding by the laws of nations, and held sa- 
cred by the whole civilized world. ‘The nature of the act which France requires 
from this government is clearly set forth in the letter of the French minister, 
marked No. 4. We will pay the money, says he, when “‘ the government of the 
United States is ready on its part to declare to us, by addressing its claim tous 
officially inwrting—that wt regrets the misunderstanding which has arisen between 
the taco countries—that this misunderstanding 1s founded on a mistake—that it 
never entered into its wtenfion to callin question the good faith of the French 
goverament, nor to take a menacing attitude toward France’’—and he adds, “ if 
the government of the United States does not give this assurance, we shall be 
obliged to think that this misunderstanding is not the result of an error.” 


In the letter marked No. 6, the French Minister aleo remarks that “the Go- | 


rernment of the United Stetes knows that upon itself depends henceforward the 
execution of the Treaty of July 4. 1831.” 

Obliged, by the precise language thus used by the French Minister, to view it 
as a peremptory refusal to execute the Treaty, except on terms incompatible with 
the honour and independence of the United States, and persuaded that, on con- 
sidering the correspondence now submitted to you, you can regard it in no other 
light, it becomes my duty to call your attention to such measures as the exigency 
of the case demands, if the claim of interfering in the communications between 
the different branches of our Government shall be persisted in. ‘This pretension 
is rendered the more unreasonable by the fact that the substance of the required 
explanation has been repeatedly and voluntarily given before it was insisted on 
as acondition—a condition the more humiliating because it is deinanded as the 
equivalent of a pecuniary consideration. Does France desire only a declaration 
that we had no intention to obtain our rights by an address to her fears rather 
tlan to her justice’ She has already had it, frankly and explicitly given by our 
Minister accredited to her Government, his act ratified by me, and my confirma- 
tion of it officially communicated by him, in his letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the 25th of April, 1835, and repeated by my published 
approval of that letter afterthe passage of the bill of indemnification. Does 
France want a degrading, servile repetition of this act, in terms which she shall 
dictate, and which will involve an acknowledgment of her assumed right to 
interfere in our domestics councils? She will neverobtain it. ‘The spirit of the 
American People, the dignity of the Legislature, and the firm resolve of their 
Executive Government, forbid it. 

As the answer ot the French minister to our chargé d'affaires at Paris contains 
an allusion to a letter addressed Ly him tothe representative of France at this 
place, it now becomes proper to lay before you the correspondence had between | 
that functionery and the secretary of state relative to that letter, and to accom- 
pany the same with such explanations as will enable you to understand the course 
of the executive in regard to it. Recurring to the historical statement made at | 
the commencement of your session, of the origin and progress of our difficulties 
with France it will be recollected that, on the return Of our minister to the 
United States, I caused my official approval of the explanations he had given to 
the French minister of foreign affairs to be made public. As the French govern- 
ment had noticed the message without its being officially communicated, it was | 
not doubted that, if they were disposed to pay the money due to us, they would 
notice any public explanation of the government of the United States in the | 
same way. But, contrary to these well-founded expectations, the French minis- 
try did not take this fair opportunity to relieve themselves from their unfortunate 
position, and to do justice to the United States. 

While, however, the government of the United States was awaiting the move- 
ments of the French government, in perfect. confidence that the difficulty was at 
an end, the Secretary of State received a call from the French Chargé d’A ffaires 
in Washington, who desired to read to him a letter he had received from the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was asked whether he was instructed 
or directed to make any official communication, and replied, that he was only 
authorised to read the letter, and furnish a copy if requested. The substance 
of its contents, it is presumed, may be gathered from Nos. 4 and 6, herewith 
transmitted. It was an atteinpt to make known to the Government of the 
United States, privately, in what manner it could make explanations, apparently 
voluntary, but really dictated by France, acceptable to her, and thus obtain pay- 
ment of the twenty-five millions of francs. No exception was made to this mode 
©! communication, which is often used to prepare the way for official intercourse ; 
but the suggestions made in it were in their substance wholly inadmissible. Not 
being in the shape of an official communication to this government, it did not 
aomit of reply or official notice, nor could it safely be made the basis of any 
acion by the executive or the legislature ; andthe Secretary of State did not 
think proper to ask a copy, because he could have no use for it. 

_ Copies of papers marked Nos. 9, 10, and 11, show an attempt, on the part of 
tle French Chargé d' Affaires, to place a copy of this letter among the archives 
ols government, which, for obvious reasoms, was not allowed to be done; 
»\\ the assurance before given was repeated, that any official communication 
which he might be authorized to make, in the accustomed form, would receive: 
* prompt and just consideration. ‘The indiscretion of this attempt was made 
mote manifest by the subsequent avowal of the French Chargé d’Affaires, that ' 
‘he object was to bring this letter before Congress and the American People.— 
If foreign agents, on a subject of disagreement bet ween their Government and , 
: ‘8, wish to prefer an appeal to the American People, they will hereafter, it is 
ioped, better appreciate their own rights and the respect due to others. than to 
*t-ampt to use the Executive as the passive organ of their communications. 
| }t ie due to the character of our institutions, that the diplomatic intercourse 
>! this government should be conducted, with the utmost directness and sim- | 
Picity, and that, in all cases of importance, the communications received or 
made by the executive should assume the accustomed official form. It isvonly 
by ‘nsisting on this form, that foreign powers can be held to full responsibility, 
‘hat their communications can be officially replied to, or that the advice or 
i\erference of the legislature can with propriety be invited by the president.— 

"8 course 1s also best calculated, on the one hand, to shield that officer from 
Unjust suspicions, and, on the other, to subject this portion of his acts te public 
‘crotiny, and, if occasion shall require it, to constitutional animad version. It 
Was the more necessary to adhere to these principles in the instance in question, 
Pra ee as, in addition to other important interests it very intimately concerned 
rt ; mes honor—a matter, in my judgment, much too sacred to be made the 
: yect of private and unofficial negotiation 
‘ a eaah a peteoived that this letter of the French minister of foreign affairs 
the aa = meds aoe ot — on the Alth of September last. This was 
recoing by _ ic - ication : ee specific views of the Frensh government 
in jouaie government of the U. States after the passage of the bill of 

nniication. Inasmuch as the letter had been written before the official } 


Notre y ivi ; 
ouce @f the approval of Mr. Livingston’s last explanation and remonstrance | 
could have reached Pa 


\ 





| acknowledged the validity of our claims, and the obligations of the treaty, and | 


nation, it is not to be believed. that she can have determined, permanently, to 


such a determination shall have become evident, it will be proper and sufficient 


| ports. Between this and the interdiction of all commercial intercourse or other 
remedies, you, as the representatives of people, must determine. I recom- 


| Ous to our commerce, and as attended with ghe least difficulty of returning to 

the usual state of friendly intercourse, if the government of France shail renderus 

the justice that is due, and alsv, as a proper preliminary step to strenger mea- 
| sures, should their adoption be deemed necessary by subsequent events. 

The return of our Chargé d‘Affaires is attended with public notices of naval 

| preparations on the part of France destined for our seas. Of the cause and 

intent of these armaments I have no authentic information, nor any other means 

| of judging except such as are common te yourselves and to the public; but, 

{| whatever may be their object, we are not at liberty to regard them as unconnected 


with the measures which hostile movements on the part of France may compel | 


usto pursue. They at least deserve to be met by adequate preparation on our 
part, and I therefore strongly urge large and speedy appropriations for the in- 
crease of the navy and the completion of our coast defences. 

If this array of military force be really designed to affect the action of the 
government and people of the United States on the questions now pending be- 
tween the two nations, then, indeed, would it be dishonourable to pause a mo- 
| ment on the alternative which such a state of things would present to us. Come 
what may, the explanation which France demands can never be accorded ; and 


no armament, however powerful and imposing, at a distance, or on our coast, | 


will, I trust, deter us from discharging the high duties which we owe to our con- 
| Stituents, our national character, and to the world. 
The House of Representatives, at the close of the last session of Congress, 
| unanimously resolved that the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, should be main- 
tained, and its execution insisted on by the United States. It is due to the wel- 
fare of the human race, no less than to our own interests and honour, that this 
resolution should, at all hazards, be adhered to. If after so signal an example as 
that given by the American people during their long protracted difficulties with 
France, of forbearance under accumulated wrongs, and of generous confidence 
in her ultimate return to justice, she shall now be permitted to withhold from us 
the tardy and imperfect indemnification which, after years of remonstrance and 
discussion, had at length been solemnly agreed on by the treaty of 1831, and to 
set at naught the obligation it imposes, the United States will not be the only 
sufferers. The efforts of humanity and religion, to substitute the appeals of 


justice and the arbitrament of reason for the coercive remedies usually resorted 


| to by injured nations, will receive little encouragement from such an issue. By 
the selection and enforcement of such lawful and expedient measures as may be 
necessary to prevent a result so injurious to ourselves and so fatal to the hopes 
of the philanthropist, we shall therefore not only preserve the pecuniary in- 
terests of our citizens, the independence of our government, and the honour of 
our country, but do much, it may be hoped, to vindicate the faith of treaties, and 
to promote the general interests of peace, civilization and improvement. 
Washington, Jan 15. 1836. ANDREW JACKSON. 


*,* New Subscribers may obtain all the numbers of the present volume com- 
plete. 
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We are without later intelligence from Europe. 
Since our last the French question has, to the public eye, assurned a new aspect, 


in consequence of a Special Message from the President to Congress, and the | 


publication of all the late correspondence between the two governments. 

Our limits do not allow us to insert the entire mass of documents, but we 
have made room for a sufficient number to enable the reader to form an opinion 
on the case, as it now stands. The first document is the much talked of letter 
of the Duc de Broglie to Mr. Pageot, which letter the government of the United 
States refused to receive, because it was not directly communicated—it being a 
sort of semi-official despatch from the first Minister of France to the French 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, which the Chargé was instructed to read to 
the American Secretary of State, and to furnish him witha copy thereof, if request- 
ed. This letter was written on the 17th of June, and sent to this country after the 
recal of Mr. Livingston. ‘The next letter which we insert is that of the Duc de 
Broglie to Mr. Barton in reply to the final demand made by the latter for pay- 
ment of the indemnity. From the tenor of this letter it will be seen, that a per- 
sonal application had been made, and payment declined, unless coupled 
with extraordinary concessions from the United States. Mr. Barton, unwilling 
that any misapprehension should occur on a point of so much importance, put 
down in writing his recollection of the substance of the conference, and sent it 


to the Duke with a request that he would correct any error, should any uninten- | 


tionally have arisen. The Duke’s letter, it will be observed, is in reply to that of 
Mr. Barton. The demand for explanations here set up by France having ex- 
ceeded all expectation, and Mr. Barton having returned to the United States, the 
President sent his promised Special Message to Congress on the 18th inst., which 
is the third and last document we publish. 

The perusal of these respective papers, and the unexpected position assumed 
by France, exhibits the question in a more complicated and difficult aspect. To 
make the apology dictated by the Duc de Broglie, is impossible—the President 
will never do it; nor would the people of the United States permit him to do so 
even were he inclined. How, then, is the question to be settled? The Presi- 


retain a position so utterly indefensible. In the altered state of the questions | 


mend the fermer, in the present posture of our affairs, as being the least injuri- | 


held in grateful remembrance. 
The appointment of Sir Francis Head was very sudden, and wholly unsolicited 
_ by him. He@gwe understand, was chosen in consequence of having, in his capa- 
city as Commissioner under the new Poor Law Act, shown abilities which seemed 


has appropriated moneys which are necessary to its execution ; and though pay- to qualify him for almost any civil office his Majesty might think proper to bestow 
ment is withheld on grounds vitally important to our existence as an independent on him, . We do not pretend to say that the office of Poor Law Commissioner 


| is necessarily one which qualifies a man for a Governor of a distant colony ; but 


: vee : : ~ | we do say, that if zeal and business-like activity—energy and decision, combined 
in controverey, and under all existing circumstances, it appears to me, that, until | 


| with kindness and courtesy, and a power of disarming opponents of hostility 


to retaliate her present refusal to comply with ber engagements, by probibiting | be necessary attributes—Sir Francis Head, according to all?accounts, possesses 
the introduction of Freach products and the entry of [’rench vessels into our | them. We are assured, furtherinore, that Sir Francis is not a conceder, if we 


| may be allowed the term; he will not give up great principles, nor fritter away 
| the rights of the Crown to gain a little short-lived popularity ; but he will do 


| justice, and that will secure for him the approbation of all good men. May his 


| efforts be crowned with success. 
' 


| Since the above was written, we have received the speech of Sir John Col- 
| born on opening the present Session of the Legislature. We regret that we can- 


| not insert the entire document in our present publication, but we nevertheless 
| present two or three passages which appear to be of much importance. After 
describing the prosperous state of the colony, and alluding to emigration and the 


public improvements in progress, his Excellency says— 


| By improving your system of constructing highways, and giving facilities to 
cominerce,—connected, as it must necessarily be, with your agricultural pros- 
pects; by making the means of Education general and easily available ; and by 
attending to the condition of a people, peaceably and prudently exercising the 
privileges of a free Government, and firmly attached to the principles of the 
British Constitution, you will hold forth the strongest inducements to your fel- 
low Subjects of the British Empire, to unite their fortunes with yours, and to 
contribute by their wealth, intelligence and industry, to raise this Province, at no 
distant period, to the first rank in the Colonial Possessions of the Crown. 

| The peculiar position of Lower Canada, and the similar Constitution under 
which the institutions of both Colonies are secured, do not allow the dissen- 
sions in that Province to be regarded by you with indifference, nor indeed with- 
| out deep regret, anxiety and apprehension ; the injurious effects of their 
| influence have already been experienced :—they have tended. apparently, to 
| discourage Emigratiun, and the transfer of Capital to this Country ; and have 
| acted disadvantageously in respect to the terms.on which the large Loan, 
| authorized by the Legislature, was recently negotiated in England.” 

| * But whatever measures may be adopted, in consequence of the inquiry of 
the Commissioners, or whatever alteration may be proposed to remedy the evils 
| to which I have adverted, you may rest assured, that the Constitution of these 
provinces will be firmly upheld.” 





| 


We strongly commend these passages, and the sentiments they convey, to the 
| attention of all our colonial readers. 





| We regret to announce the death of John Howe, Esq., of Halifax, Nova 

| Scotia, an old and highly respectable inhabitant of that town. Mr. Howe held 
the offices of Post Master, and Printer to the King for many years, which trusts 

| he always discharged with zeal, fidelity, and satisfaction to the public. 

| We have also to announce the death of Michael Burnham, Esq., of this city, 

‘long a Proprietor of the New York Evening Post—which paper he established 

| in conjunction with the late Mr. William Coleman in 1802. 


| 





We beg to refer to the Prospectus of the fourth volume of the ALBION 
(New Series), which commenced the first week of the present year, and take 
| the opportunity of repeating, that new subscribers may obtain all the numbers, 
so as to make their volume complete. 
The Index and Title-page of the previous volume will be shortly ready, when 
‘it will be forwarded to the respective subscribers. The story of Japhet in 
| Search of a Father was commenced in that volume and is continued in this. 


| ICP Will the papers with whieh we exchange have the kindness to copy or refer 
| to the Prospectus. 





STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION. 
We lament to state that yesterday morning, at about 9 o’clock, the steamboat 
| William Gibbons, commanded by Capt. Halsey, whilst un her return voyage from 
| Charleston, having reached the Lower Bay, met with an accident attended with 
the most serious consequences. From some cause, which we have not been 
| able to learn, the steam chimney collapsed, which caused the steam to rush with 
great violence into the fore cabin, where there were but two passengers,—the 
remainder being attracted to the upper deck by the near approach of the vessel 
to the land—and these two lost their lives ; besides four individuals attached to 
the boat. 
| Intelligence of this melancholy occurrence was received in the city by tele- 
graph, and the owners of the Wm. Gibbons immediately chartered the steam 
boat Hercules to go to her assistance ; previously however, Capt. Halsey had sent 
| his own boat to obtain medical aid. She encountered near the Narrows the 
steam boat Citizen, the Capt. of which instantly shaped his course to the quaran- 
| tine ground, and there took on board the deputy Health officer, Dr. Hitchcock 
and his assistant Dr. Harcomb, with whom he proceeded to the Wm. Gibbons. 
They reached her at about 11 o’clock, and found the bodies of the following in- 
' dividuals in which life was entirely extinct, Mr. Isaac Davega, of this city. a 
passenger, Charles Duncan, the bar-keeper, Stephen Longstreet, fireman, and 
‘Henry —— a Frenchman, also a fireman. Mr. B. F. Rogers of Augusta, Ga., 
a passenger, and Richard 'Toddy, the second engineer, were still living, but have 
since expired. Their death appears to have beenoccasioned by the steam which 
they inhaled, for their bodies showed no marks of external injory. 

It was fortunate there was so many of the passengers upon deck or the con- 
| sequences would have been still more distressing. Mr. Rogers one of the vic- 
| tims of this accident, is a son of Dr. Rogers of Massachusetts, and we are in- 
formed had undertaken the voyage for the purposé of marrying a young lady of 
that State to whom he was affianced. 
| ‘The William Gigbons reached the city in the evening : she has sustained no 

material injury nor is the boiler of the engine or the engine in any way 
materially injured.—Courrer & Enquirer. 


j 





We beg to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury from the hands of the Hon. Gideon Lee. 


: : “ } yhose engagement is about to expire, wiil take his benefit 
dent recommends non-intercourse, or rather, a prohibition of French merchan- Mr. Reeve, whc gag pire, wii on 


dize, and the exclusion of her flag from the ports of the United States. Con- 
gress have this recommendation now before them, and what the result may be we 
pretend not to foretel, although the opiniun prevails that no step will be taken by 
the Legislature until it is known what impression the message of December, 
1835, has made on the French Government. ‘This delay is, perhaps, a wise | 
one, as we fear that any act of an hostile or exciuding charactermay be followed | 
by an enactment of similar hostility, and, perhaps, a declaration of war itself. 
We were certainly not prepared for this late specific demand on the part of 
France to the extent set forth in the Duke's letter, although we had an intima- | 
tion thereof from a highly confidential source, not less than ten days go. We 
always thought that France sought to avoid war, and, therefore, would not insist 
on terms which it is impossible to grant. Louis Philippe well knows that such 
2 humiliating apo/ogy—for it is absurd to call it explanation—would be utterly 
scouted on this side of the Atlantic. Why, then, does he demand what he 


Monday, which wil! be his last appearance previous to his departure for Boston. 
To night he appears as Billy Lackaday, in the admirable comedy of Sweethearts 
and Wives. 


Norman Leslie continues to be played at the Bowery with great success. 





Mr. Disturuel, Broadway, has just published the second part of his series of 
picturesque views of the Hudson River and vicinity. This number conteins— 
1. View of New York, from Staten Island, drawn by E. W. Clay, and engraved 
by J. A. Relph. 2. Hoboken, drawn by Smillie, and engraved by Henshelwood. 
3. Weehawken and North River, from the Elysium Fields, drawn by Chapman, 
engraved by Dick. The letter press is from the pen of Col. Knapp, and the 
printing is executed by West & Trow, John street. We are thus particular in 
naming the different artists, and others, in order that we may do justice to all 
concerned in getting up this very excellent work. 

The Harpers have this week published Mr. Bulwer’s new novel of Rienzi, or 
the Last of the Tribunes. It consists of one volume of 250 pages, well executed, 
and sold for the small sum of fifty cents. We are not able to give extracts 


ris, just ground of hope was left, as has been before stated | knows beforehand will be refused! Because, we apprehend, he has takena to-day. 
i 


—_——— 


does not give this assurance, we shall be obliged te think that this misunder- | such peaceful remedies as the law of nations and the circumstances of the case Sir John will be induced to accept the offer, and remain in that country to. which - 


he has been so active a friend, and where his name and services will ever be- 
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» They deem it a sorrow gone by - - - - - A 


THEY DEEM IT A SORROW GONE BY. 
A Ballad, written by T. H. Bayly—composed by Charles H. Purday. Philadelphia—Fiot, Meignen & Co. 
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A - gain dance I have gone; 
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The smile is again on my cheek, 


The jest is again on my tongue— 
IT see them exult when I seek 
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The haunts of the gay and the young. | 


THE ALBION—PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. ° 





A JOURNAL OF THE NEWS, POLITICS, AND LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 

The fourth volume of the New Series of THE ALBION commenced on the first Saturday of the present year, 1836. 

This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language., 


In its details, the ALBion will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 
Eurupe, and other parts of the g'obe. In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 
remarkable for their lively and sparkling talént, selected with a diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends 
in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American 


Continent. 


— _ * : : p . 2 . , aw 
Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama. receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 
vels, &c. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European Worlki,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 


the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
) . ketch ~_ ‘ — —_ ¥ 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrains, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 


The Avnron is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, on a large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six 


Dollars Per Annum, payable in advance 
Office, 77 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. 


" ’ AGENTS FOR THE ALBION. 
New Hampshire.—J. F. Shores, Portsmouth. 


Massa husctts.—Suelling Powell, Boston; B. Colnan, Salem ; Edward J. Payne, | 


Low ell. 
Rhode Island.—M . Robinson, Providence. 
Connecticut.—H. Howe & Co.,. New Haven. 
New York.— id 

Harvey, Can anlaguia; J. Tigersoll, P. M., Medina, Orleans co. , J. Bogert, book- 

seller, Geneva ; C. ond M. Morse, Rochester; Day & Gant, Buffalo; Wm. Wil- 

gon, Poughkeepsie ; Major Samuel Barton, Lewiston: Heetor Sinclair, t 

Delaware county; W. M, Beauchamp, Skaneatele s, Onondaga county. 

Feta ua.—J. 1, Pollock, 203 Chesnut-strect, « Philadelphia; W. Eichbaum, 
Maryland.—H. C. Scott, P. M., Upper Marlboro’ 

Barnum’s, Baltimore. 

District of Columbia.—P. Thompson, Washington. 
were ia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell, p,m. Lynchburgh; Henry 
: wt. ote a 1 oo GQ \ Ar “pb 
Drona PME Charlstesee tte Norolks Orr George, Wheeling; Wm. H. Brocken- 

North Carolina.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville. 
South Carolina.—John M. Greer, J, P. Beale, Charles: 
nia | E. B Rothmahler. Georgetown 

c - 4 om . .T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Mi! idgeville ; S. Clark & 

ri + ; ‘ S. K: logs, Mobile; J. J. Coleman, Huatsville; Samuel Gurneo, 

! 1, J. ite, 1 uscaloosa, 
Lo isiana. 


; J. Smith Homans, opposite 


on; D. B. Plant, Colum- 


Mississippi. —D umax & McConnell, Natchez ; W ' sulf. 
Ste aetil . ar nax ¢ 2 OF » Naichez; W. M. Smyth, Grand Gulf. 
~ ne Ay Greig, St. Martinsville; Guy H. Bell, O . , ts ; 
"LOrTtdd J atterson, Esq. Pp. m. Key West: H. S. Waterhouse. Es nadie 
Key; Johu Gray, jun., St. Augustine, , a 





| 


Stamford, ‘, 


Henry Lawrence, 13 Camp-street, New Orleans; Mr. Ayravd, Do- 


Missouri.—Charles & Paschall, St. Louis: Kellogg, Pfister, & Co., Columb as. 
Kentucky.—John W. Trumbull, Lexington ; John G. Graham, Louisville. 
Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 

Michigan.—David Smart, Detroit. 

Arkansas.—Mr. Ryan, Little Rock. 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston; R. Clench, p. M., Niagara; H. 


in Thomas, Albany; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & | Mittleberger, St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. M.. Grimsby; E. Ritchie, P. M., 


Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Campbell, p. a. 
Simcoe; William Richardson, Post Master, Brantford; Murdoch McKenzie, 
St. Thomas; J. Ballard, Assist,-P. M., and James F. Smith, York; W. Hands, Pp. 
M., Sandwich ; D, Smart, Pp. M., Port Hope; L. Moffatt p. m., Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, 
Colbourne ; T. Parker, p.m. Belleville ; Wm. Rorke, p.m., Hallowell ; David J. Smith, 
| Kingston; Wm. Jones, Sarnia; J. Taylor, Perth; Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. 
McLean, Cornwall; G. W. Baker, Pp. m. Bytown; Robert Headlam, Prescott; 
| Samuel Falconbridge, Pp. M., Drummondville ; William Laughton, New Market; 
' Dr. Alling, Guelph; J, B. Askins, London; Thomas Racey, Dundas, F. Somers, 
p. M., Carredoc ; James B. Fergusson, jr., Pp M. Peterboro’; Donald McLennan, 
P. ., Vittoria; J. W. Garrison, Goderich ; Mi. Leeboo Sharp, Blandford; Peter 
Kufer, p.M., Thorold. 

Lower Canado—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, p. m. Isle atx Noix; 
David Chisholme, vp. m., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, p.M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 
H. Peirce, St. Johns. 

Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George 
Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, P. Mm. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 
James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines, 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Fredericton; 
| George Kerr, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George Miller, 
| St. Andrews ; Mr. Bonnell, Gagetown. 

' 


, i 
Wrest Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 


pas - sion effaced from my 


They think 
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rankling the poison may 











my spirits are high ; They see not my tears when a - 











They think a new love will atone 
For one that but blossom’d to die ; 

They see not my tears when alone, 
They deem it a sorrow gone by. 





Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; A. Andersen, Bassin, St. Croix; ; Jno. Athill, 
p. M., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks 
Island, Charles Cross, Demerara; A. Murray, Montego Bay, Jamaica ; Don 
Juan J. Romero, Matanzas; Jos. Ayton, Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; 
Thomas Fleming, St. Thomas; W. T. Shannon, Jamaica Despatch, Kingston, 
Jamaica; John Martin, Morant Bay, Jamaica; Don Francisco Romacin, Hava- 
= . a T. Melish, Maracaibo; F. Guignard, Esq, Port au Prince ; Jas. Pierce, 
onduras,. 














DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
JA village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story 
frame house, forty-hve feet front and forty feet deep, wih a basement, marble mune 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family ; the out» 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 
prising about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes @ 
large and productive garden. The situation 1s well calculated for a boarding house, 
school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site 
is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 
being within a few minutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 
from the city of New York. For further particulars, apply to 

| Jan. 23-51*.J N. BAYLES. Tarry Town. 


ART XLIL PENNY MAGAZINE, Ofthe Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
: Knowledge. ‘This day published—price 124 cents.—ILLUSTRATIONS.— 
North Gate of Pekin ; Horns and’Skull of the Fossil Elk of Ireland ; Moose-Deer 
Horns with their two palms ; Battering-Ram, combined with Tower ; Moveabie Tow- 
ers; Bishop’s Throne, Durham Cathedral; Piazza of Monte Cavallo at Rome 3 
Devil’s Bridge, Scuth Wales , Porpoise ; Skeleton ofthe Porpoise 4 Tippoo’s Tiger ; 
Capercailzie, or Cock: of-the-Wood ; Worcester Cathedral and City; Piarmigan ; 
Bridge and Town of Alcantara, Spain ; Coldwell Rocks ; Goodrich Castle ; Coraclet 
Chapstow Castle.—In order that the volumes might contain the numbers of an — 
year, the first volume closed withthe Supplement, Dec. 31, 1832, and is published te 
a Title aud Index, bound either in cloth or half binding ; prize $I 63. The en 
Volume, containing the whole of the year 1833, is also bound to match the first, with 
an Index and Titlke—price $2. The third volume containing the whole of the sees 
1834 is alsocompleted—price $2, bound, The three volumes are embellished #it 
714 engravings. re ee 
PARTS XXXIV. AND XXXV. completing Vol. 3 of THE PENNY cY- 
CLOPJEDIA, Of the Society for the Ditiusion of Useful Knowledge, are just er 
lished, and may be had of all booksellers, price 124 cents each. The first, secon 
and third volumes, may be had, in cloth, or neatly bound, price $2 CQ, on 
London, Charles Knight ; New York, William Jackson ; Boston, J. H. Francis ; 











Philadelphia, Orrin Rogers ; Baltimore, W. Richards. The office of the Feany 
Magazine and Penny Cyclopedia is at 53 Cedar-street, where booksellers and dea - 
ers may be supplied with all the parts which have been published. Any part of sither 
work may be had separate. *,* The publisher does not employ or authorise any 
d ¢ , : P . 1 . 
a onkie +ment in advance fur any works published by him. 
persons to soucit payimen at mn. aia 
Jan. 16, WM. JACKSON, 53 Cedar 
ANGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John — 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can ins 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 
les - the Sale of Estates and Property. 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates a Property. = ' 
j “Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Coma on Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
| Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instrumenis, ex¢ 
| cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, an 
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| with the forms 0 





oe “ 3 tey 
A flidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bar aye 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property tn Eng! P, ae ns 
4 As | “ > > sc 
| the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into efiect. er 


ESSE ley by ap- 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary r a steady 
piving asahove. All'ettersto be post paid. * (Aug. $ 5 i 
: - stk ’ 7 : - = i Mice 
TCHARD H. CHINN, Counselior & Attorney at Law, New Orle ans,“ oa 
Exchance Place. Olid Claims looked into free of charge, uny roducuve ; an 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan, 2-em. 
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